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This article is condensed from an address made by the 

Provost of Trinity College at a meeting of the Blackrock 

Literary and Debating Society. Dr. McConnell’s remarks 

would appear to reflect the attitude of mind of the 

-Protestant minority and are, therefore, important to all who 
seek a solution to the problem of Partition. 


The Protestant Attitude 


Towards 


Partition 


DR. A. J. McCONNELL 


AM a firm believer in the desir- 
| ability of the unity of this country, 

but it can only be achieved by 
realising what is the nature of the 
problem. 

We have Partition because a 
majority of the people in the North 
do not want to join with the South 
under present conditions in a poli- 
tical unity, and the solution of the 
problem must lie in persuading by 
peaceful means a uéides number 
of the majority in the North that 
unity with the South is desirable. 

If we are to persuade our North- 
ern fellow-countrymen we must try 


to understand what their objections 
are and see if these objections can 
be met. 

There are a number of fields of 
activity in which a reasonable num- 
ber of the Northern majority could 
be justified in saying that under 
present conditions they could see no 
reason for joining with the South. 


services are concerned, and these 


difficulties must be acknowledged 
and a solution sought. 
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industry is concerned, where J 

education is concerned, where social 
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In the matter of education, for 
example, with which I am particu- 
larly concerned, the Northern Gov- 
ernment is spending far more 
money than the South. Queen’s 
University is able to go ahead in 
scientific and medical research, with 
the aid of substantial grants from 
the Northern Government, while our 
Southern universities are largely 
marking time for want of such 
funds. 

The difficulties in the matter of 
social services and in the matter of 
large industries in the North are 
obvious, and it is surprising that 
nobody in the South is apparently 
considering it mecessary to study 
these problems with a view to try- 
ing to bridge the gap between North 
and South. 


‘THESE difficulties can be met, 

though it wil! take time, but it 
would not be honest of me to pass 
over the greatest difficulty of all— 
the religious difficulty. 

Those who would tell you that 
the partition of Ireland is not a re- 
ligious matter do not know what 
they are talking about. The problem 
of Partition is, in its essence, almost 
entirely religious—the problem of 
the reconciliation of Protestant and 
Catholic. 

The only basis on which the 
Northern Protestant would consider 
the abolition of the Border would be 
the basis of full co-operation be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic. 

One of the chief accusations 
which anti-partitionists level against 
the North is this question of reli- 
gious discrimination, and there is no 
doubt that regrettable incidents 


occur from time to time in the North 
which must be condemned by right- 
thinking people. 


ALL incidents of religious intoler- 
ance and bigotry must be con- 

demned, but we, in the South, have 

not got clean hands in this matter. 

This is not the fault of the 
Southern Government, which has 
always taken a firm stand for civil 
and religious liberty, and the Pro- 
testants of the South have full con- 
fidence that the Government carries 
out, and will carry out, its policy of 
complete freedom from discrimina- 
tion between religious communities, 
not only in the letter of the law but 
in the spirit as well. 

But the Government cannot do 
everything, and it would be dis- 
honest for me to say that all is well 
so far as local government bodies 
are concerned. 

There are powerful influences in 
the South which do not want co- 
operation between Protestant and 
Catholic, and these influences will 
do their best to prevent such co- 
operation. I need hardly say that in 
doing so they are confirming Parti- 
tion. 


‘THE first essential of any approach 

to Partition must be on the basis 
that in the South there is complete 
confidence and a willingness to work 
together among the religious com- 
munities. 

Perhaps I, as the head of Trinity 
College, realise more acutely than 
others that this atmosphere of full 
co-operation does not exist at pre- 
sent. Violent attacks are made from 
time to time on Trinity College. 
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the extent of 75 per cent. 


scholars to come to us. 


‘* Sincerity is the only sound basis for friendship ”’ 
N effect, there is no such thing as a Faculty of Agriculture in 
Trinity College, and what is now being sought is a new arrange- 
ment under which it would seem the University College Faculty 
is to be taken away so that it can be shared with Trinity College. 
This is apparently what is meant by the phrase “ full participation 
of Trinity College in future agricultural education in this country”. 
The Irish people spend £95,000 a year on Trinity College. They 
are also, it would appear, expected in the name of religious freedom, 
to redistribute the meagre endowments of the National University 
and its Colleges so as to include with these Institutions a university 
which was founded to propagate the Protestant religion, and, on its 
own showing, still remains Protestant, or at least non-Catholic, to 


The penalty for not indulging in this piece of amiable self-denial 
is to be berated for religious bigotry to the U.S. Congress. 

In the matter of county council scholarships, each county chooses 
the college in which its scholarships are tenable, and we have never 
made it a matter of complaint that many counties do not allow their 


We have, however, a right to object when a course of conduct 
which has operated entirely to the advantage of Trinity College is 
categorised as one of religious discrimination. 

In our short history of less than fifty years we have had many 
times more Protestant Professors than Trinity College has had 
Catholic Fellows in its three and a half centuries. 

Our relations with Trinity College have always been pleasant and 
friendly, but sincerity is the only sound basis for friendship. 

—Dr. M. TIerney, President, University College, Dublin. 


Such attacks are made because in 
Trinity College there exists this full 
co-operation and mutual confidence 
between Protestant and Catholic, 
Northerner and Southerner. 

We have in Trinity College the 
conditions which make an ideal 
approach to our problem. 


LET me point out what compe 

respect of university scholarships 
offered by local authorities. Of the 
twenty-eight or so local authorities 


in the South, eleven, I am glad to 
say, allow student scholarships to be 
held without restriction in Trinity 
College. Of the remainder, four 
wished to introduce religious condi- 
tions to which the authorities in 
Trinity College took exception, since 
the law forbids such discrimination, 
and these four will now allow their 
scholarships to be held in Trinity 
College provided certain conditions 

are satisfied, without stating what 
rt conditions are. 
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keep religion out of education is to train the young to ignore 

God. For that reason the Church insists on Catholic schools for 

; Catholic children, and forbids Catholics to attend non-Catholic, 
' neutral, or mixed religion schools. 

There is nothing intolerant in this, unless it be intolerant to have 
a religion, churches and ceremonies of our own, rather than share 
in non-Catholic services. 

We are prepared to allow non-Catholics exactly the same facilities 
as we claim for ourselves, namely, schools, colleges and a university 
of their own. We are prepared to have them endowed out of public 
money exactly as our own are endowed, namely, in proportion to 


ORY 


their numbers. 


What could be fairer? What could be more 


—Most Rev. Dr. Lucey, Bishop of Cork. 


democratic ? 
The r thirteen refuse to 
allow their scholarships to be held in 


Trinity College without restriction. 
I regret to say that one of these 
thirteen is Dublin Corporation. 
The reason given by Dublin Cor- 
poration for refusing to consider 
Trinity College is that they will only 
allow their scholarships to be held 


proud to take our share in agricul- 
tural education in this institute, pro- 
vided we are given reasonable repre- 
sentation. 

Unfortunately, powerful influences 
are trying to interfere with these 

proposals and to exclude Trinity 
College on religious grounds from 
participating in agricultural educa- 


in a university where Irish is a com- tion. 


pulsory subject at entrance. Trinity 
College does not object to Irish 
being a compulsory subject for a 
county council scholarship. 

Every county council in the North 
of Ireland allows university scholar- 
ships to be held in any university in 


‘THe Minister for Agriculture, with, 

I understand, the consent of the 
Government, has produced a tenta- 
tive proposal for an agricultural 
institute as autonomous as the uni- 
versities, in which all classes of the 
community can co-operate. 

He has invited Trinity College to 
co-operate and we are happy and 


What seems surprising to me is 
that suggestions should be made 
that funds provided by the United 
States Congress should be allocated 
in this country on the basis of re- 
ligious discrimination; for that is 
what it comes to. 

Trinity College has confidence 
that whatever scheme is finally pro- 
duced by the Government will con- 
tain provision for the full participa- 
tion of Trinity College. 

The same remarks apply to agita- 
tion in connection with veterinary 
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] Must refer with regret to remarks 

made at a public meeting by His 
Lordship the Bishop of Cork. The 
bishop said: “ Trinity College, if 
not wholly Protestant, is free-think- 
ing or indifferent to religion.” 

The statement is not true. We 
have about 25 per cent. Roman 
Catholic students and 2§ per cent. 
Roman Catholic academic staff, and 
in the college it would be unheard 
of to penalise anyone for his reli- 
gious beliefs. We take care to see 
that our students fulfil fully the re- 
ligious duties of the Church they 
belong to. 

I hope I have quoted enough ex- 
amples to show that we have some 


Umbrage is the Root 


distance to go in the South before 
we can claim to have that freedom 
from religious discrimination and 
that co-operation between the dif- 
ferent communities that is essential. 
With good will, co-operation can be 
achieved, for we Irishmen are not 
intolerant and are not bigoted, when 
we are left alone. 

To me, the attitude towards 
Trinity College in the South is the 
touchstone to the problem of Par- 
tition. 

I belong to no political party. I 
have no political influence; but if I 
can do anything to bring the people 
of North and South together I shall 
be happy to play my part. 


He®’s inclined to take umbrage easily,” said a friend, 
speaking of a Belfast writer, to Robert Lynd. 
“But umbrage,” protested Lynd gently, “is the root of 


all writing.” 


Ireland has been oddly gifted with umbrage and with 
writers. “ Out of the quarrel with ourselves we make poetry; 
out of the quarrel with others we make rhetoric.” 

Lynd, who attended the election meeting of the first Sinn 
Fein candidate for Westminster, could never forget his 
noble spate of platform oratory. “Go on, you boy, you!” 
cried an enthusiastic old man to the candidate—“ you’ve a 


neck for the gallows!” 


It was the highest tribute that nationalist Ireland could 


—The Times Literary Supplement. 
heaven this is still a free country and a man can do 


pay to eloquence. 


as his wife pleases. 


“ JEALous? She sat in a green armchair and nobody noticed 


her for hours!” 
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to dry up 


Is it a Tractor-Death 
for the Hunter ? 


STANISLAUS LYNCH 


INCE tractors leave no foals 

behind them, the view might be 

taken that in fifteen to twenty 
saa huntsmen will be riding to 
ounds on bicycles, for the Irish 
hunter may by then be almost a 
thing of the past. 

Yet there is one omen which 
should help to dispel this view: the 
magnificent total of 1,150 entries at 
the Dublin Horse Show. 

Competent judges and men in 
contact with equine affairs in Ireland 
are asking: where did all the good- 
looking horses come from? These 
men had repeatedly given as their 
opinion that there were practically 
no horses in the country. 


Bvt mechanisation and rising costs 

are relentless adversaries. Mecha- 
nisation is the more immediate 
danger. Every tractor replaces at 
least four horses. Indeed, twenty or 
thirty would be a better estimate if 
overtime night-work, by the light of 
headlamps, were taken into con- 
sideration. 

Were the horses so replaced of 
the heavy, rough-legged type, such 
as the Clydesdale or Shire, the 
position might not be so serious, 


since such heavy types are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

The working horse kept by the 
Irish farmer was a good all-rounder. 
Although it had not a large body, 
it had great bone and strength. I 
have seen a pair shift a big thresh- 
ing mill which was bogged to the 
axles in a place where a tractor had 


This working horse could plough, 
mow, or cart out manure up 
down hilly terrain for six days of © 
the week and have enough resilience 
left for the family drive to church 
on Sunday. 


Condensed from The Field 
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Money Wouldn’t Buy Him 
THe star performer of the 1955 Italian jumping team and of Dublin 
Horse Show, Captain Salvatore Oppes’s The Quiet Man, once 
pulled a plough on a farm in County Sligo. 

Bought originally for £100, he was entered in 1954 at the Dublin 
Spring Show, was recognised as a potential show-jumper and bought 
for the Italian jumping team for £1,000. 

At this year’s Prix de Nations, the Aga Khan Trophy, when the 
British team seemed certain to win it for the fifth year in succession 
against teams from Ireland, Italy, Sweden, and United States, The 
Quiet Man achieved a faultless round and deprived them of victory. 


Money would probably not buy this horse now—an Irish exile 
whose maternal grandparents had turned the good earth. 


—STANISLAUS LYNCH. 


[t is mares of this type—strong but 

not heavy-bodied, with great 
bone, but not unduly rough-haired 
-about their legs, with fairly placid 
temperaments and cast-iron consti- 
tutions—which are the foundation- 
stock of the Irish hunter. 

When these are crossed with a 
thoroughbred or a hunter-type sire, 
the product may be a shade rough 
for riding purposes, although fre- 
quently (espécially if the sire’s char- 
acteristics are, in the main, retained) 
it may be an outstanding weight- 
carrying hunter. 

But the ideal hunter usually 
comes when this half-bred progeny 
is again crossed with a thoroughbred 
or with a hunter-type sire. Then 
the breeder has two thoroughbred 
crosses to give his foal fire, quality 
and dash, while it retains the gran- 
dam’s bone, strength, substance, 
temperament and hardihood. 


FoR centuries, this mixture has 

given Ireland a unique product 
which can stay close up with hounds 
during the hardest day over almost 


any conceivable type of country, 
and which has the courage and 
stamina to keep on jumping big 
fences when most of his stable-com- 
panions have come to the end of 
their tether. 

The high percentage of horses, 
bred along these lines, which can 
carry heavy riders right up in the 
first flight in the hunting field is 
astonishing. A big man needs a big 
horse, but a big horse that has 
quality, can gallop, jump and stay 
is a priceless possession. Most of 
these attributes are traceable to the 
back-breeding of the Irish dam. 


ALTHOUGH in recent years the Stud 

Book has been entering more 
and more into the English Grand 
National picture, the majority of 
irish winners, runners and entries 
have an unpretentious but great- 


for giving them the 
stamina to stand up to four and a 
half miles at racing pace and show 
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Within the past twenty years, 
horse jumping has worked its way 
into the front ranks of international 
sport. The contribution of the un- 
known Irish farm mare is incal- 
culable. 

Although, as in steeplechasing, 
the thoroughbred is coming more 
and more into the picture, there is 
still ample room at the top for the 
good half-bred, and much of that 
coveted top space has been occupied 
by Irish horses whose dam or gran- 
dam was more familiar with the 
jingle of the plough-chain than 
with the applause of the crowds. 


ALMOST every year since inter- 

national jumping competitions 
were inaugurated at Dublin Horse 
Show in 1926, Irish exiles, bred 
along similar lines, have been in- 


Punning 


cluded in the jumping teams from 
Great Britain and the Continent, 
and have frequently won honours 
for the country of their adoption. 

While Great Britain has bred 
many great horses which may or 
may not have had a drop of Irish 
blood in their veins, Ireland has 
been the reservoir for the supply of 
the genuine article to the hunting- 
fields of England. It is deplorable 
that so many factors are now tend- 
ing to dry up that reservoir. 

There is another important de- 
velopment of very recent origin. It 
is probably the world’s supreme test 
for horse and man: the Olympic 
three-day horse trials. 

There is probably no horse more 
suited for this gruelling contest than 
a high-quality Irish hunter, and 
money is only a minor considera- 
tion if it has the temperament, 
and can gallop, jump and stay. 


Irish wit, visiting America, had a reputation for 
making a pun, no matter how terrible, on all occasions. 


On viewing an orphan asylum, he was heard to murmur: 
“Thus far and no father.” 

While having a breakfast roll, he declared: 
is the lowest form of wheat.” 

When he reached the Grand Canyon, his friends hoped 
that for once he would be silenced by the beauty and 
majesty of the scene. He gazed about solemnly for a while, 
then remarked: “ Gorge-ous, isn’t it?” 


“The bun 


GP gave us memories so that we might have roses in 


December. 
—J. M. Barrie. 
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There are more people at work than ever before in 
the Republic 


Dynamic Man of the 


Boom 


Trade 


SEAMUS 


ERE in Dublin they are say- 
ing: “ Billy Norton is a man 
for getting things done.” And 
Labour leader William Norton, the 
Minister for Industry and Com- 
merce, is ready to prove them right. 
His record is impressive. Indus- 
trial development has reached the 
highest-ever level, while the unem- 
ployment figure is the lowest for 
fifteen years. 


A COMBINE of big petrol com- 

panies is putting up a refinery in 
County Cork—which represents a 
£16,000,000 investment by the in- 
ternational oil cartel in the Republic. 

And in the bare, hungry hills in 
County Wicklow, Canadian miners 
are excavating {25,000,000 worth of 
copper ore—which means employ- 
ment for 500 Irishmen over the next 
100 years, plus a steady yearly pro- 
fit around the £1,000,000 mark for 
the Republic’s Exchequer. 


NEXT on the list is a Norton ambi- 
tion to hack £16,000,000 each 
year off the Republic’s unbalanced 
import figures by inducing investors 
from anywhere to start industries in 
the Republic. 
Mr. Norton has in mind textiles 


BRADY. 


and light engineering works, on 
which the Irish are short. He is 
a to offer tax-free profits to 
oreigners to get them started. He 
is prepared to help them with loans 
in building factories. And already 
he has sent out the invitations. 

His three-man industrial develop- 
ment board have been calling on in- 
dustrialists in Germany, Belgium 
and Holland. Mr. Norton himself is 
off to the United States in January. 

The invitation is wide open: 
“Come in with your money and 
your technical know-how.” He can 
guarantee a ready home market in a 
country which is underindustrial- 
ised, where there is political peace— 
and not so much danger from 
fear of war in Europe. : 


AND he has been dangling—as he 

did on a tour of Germany in 
August—the prospect of flooding 
goods into Britain at a reduced rate 
of duty under the cloak of Imperial 
Preference. 

The picture of German manufac- 
turers piling into the Republic to 
produce goods for price-cutting on 
the British market drew a howl of 

otest from trade leaders in 

orthern Ireland and England 


Condensed from the Daily Express 
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Mr. Norton has stuck to his guns. 
He points out mildly that Imperial 
Preferences work both ways—the 
Republic lowers the duty rate for 
goods from the Empire. No Ger- 
man industrialist has yet jumped 
to go through this back door to 
Britain. But one thing is certain: 
the Norton push for foreign invest- 
ments in the Republic will pay off. 
The same offer goes for British in- 
vestments, and it stands open to 
Irish investors, too. 


WILL1AM Norton is a man who 

climbed the ladder from the 
bottom rung. He started life at four- 
teen as a 3/6 a week Post Office 
messenger—to fill first place in the 
Republic’s Post Office clerks’ exam- 
ination. But at twenty-three he de- 
cided to fight for decent conditions 
in the Post Office and became a 
trade-union boss. 

When he joined the Costello 
Coalition in 1948 he was offered the 
Ministry of Social Welfare. A back- 
seat job for his support of the Gov- 
ernment, his opponents said. But 
Norton took it, and stayed there 
until Mr. de Valera returned to 
power three years later. 

When the Costello-Norton Coali- 
t.on swept into office in 1954 he got 
the biggest plum in the Cabinet— 
Industry and Commerce. 


[NoustRIALists in the Republic 
prophesied that the first Labourite 
ever to become Commerce Minister 


whistle. 
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was bound to cause trouble. But 
Norton has confounded them. He 
has shown—as the Canadian mining 
deal emphasises—an acute appre- 
ciation of the value of letting pri- 
vate enterprise do the job, while the 
State collects a royalty. 

He has hammered down attempts 
by cut-price Japanese and Chinese 
exporters to dump goods on the Re- 
public. He has shown in his deal- 
ing with industrialists that he is any- 
ing but a stickler for hard-and-fast 
Labour-Party doctrine. 


AT the same time he has over- 
hauled the outdated workmen’s 
compensation set-up for the Repub- 
lic’s trade unionists. And he is work- 
ing on a new charter giving better 
conditions to office workers. 

Above all, he has had the courage 
to tackle price rings and trade re- 
strictions. The world is watching 
Norton’s efforts to legislate these 
rings out of existence. 

Already his Fair Trade Commis- 
sion has ruled against restrictions 
which it uncovered in the radio and 
building-supply trades. And he has 
undertaken to back the commis- 
sion’s recommendations with a Bill 
outlawing restrictive practices with 
penalties up to ten years in jail. 

Now a brisk, portly man in his 
early fifties, he has proved himself 
the biggest go-getter in the Repub- 
lic’s Cabinet. And there are those 
who predict he will one day become 
the country’s first Labour Premier. 


BRecRoom: A wolf who has paid too much for his 


has never been a man who led a life of ease whose 
, mame is worth remembering. 
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“ The carpets of emerald grass are, in a way, an alarming 
thing for Ireland” 


Ireland Through Russian Eyes 


PROFESSOR B. KUKARKIN 


UBLIN is a captivating city— 

clear, verdant, cosy, with 

many old buildings and pic- 
turesque corners. 

It is bisected by the Liffey, a 
rather narrow river which empties 
into Dublin Bay near the port. 
Whole blocks of houses near the 
centre of the city date back to the 
18th century. After the bustle of 
London, life in Dublin and its port 
seemed leisurely and easy-going. 

We were told that Ireland’s in- 
dustries are still poorly developed. 
The country was hundreds of years 
an agrarian appendage of England 
and a market for English goods. 

First it supplied grain, then it 
was turned into a purveyor of meat 
and dairy produce. Peasants were 
driven from their homes and their 
— fields converted to pasture- 

nd. The villages sank into decay 
and the young people were forced 
to emigrate to England or America, 
where the boys worked as factory 
hands and the girls as domestic ser- 
vants. 


‘THE results of this destructive pro- 

cess are evident to this day. The 
Irish have won. political indepen- 
dence, but there are still many 
economic difficulties to be over- 
come. 


Condensed from New Times (Moscow) 


‘THE author was a member of 

the Soviet group of astrono- 
mers who visited Ireland for 
the ninth General Assembly of 
the International Astronomical 
Union. 


Everywhere you see British and 
American goods displayed in the 
shop windows. Big modern indus- 
tries are not to be seen in Dublin, 
nor is there any evidence of large- 
scale construction. 

It was early September—autumn 
in Russia—but we still had the 
opportunity to admire Ireiand’s 
greatest charm: the thick carpet of 
lush green grass which covers its 
surface and has earned it the name 
of Emerald Isle. 

But this tranquil, idyllic scenery, 
with its carpets of emerald grass, is 
in a way an alarming thing for Ire- 
land. It testifies to neglected land 
and overgrown meadows. 


JRELAND’s population was almost 
halved before World War I, due 
to a dreadful tale of gradual extinc- 
tion and forced emigration on a 
scale unknown to any other Euro- 
pean country in the last century. 
During our trip we saw deserted 
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As Lawrence Saw Ireland 


D. H. Lawrence, the novelist and poet, wrote in a letter to Lady 
Glenavy on February 3, 1928: | 


[? really like to come to Ireland and see you all, and Liam 

O’Flaherty—and Dublin—and go to the west. I hope it wouldn’t 
always rain, and I wouldn’t have a political aspect, and be shot or 
arrested. Somehow I can form no picture at all of Ireland—much 
more easily of Ecuador or Manchuria. But I think a country which 
doesn’t really exist and doesn’t assert its non-existence violently any 
more—as Italy does—must be rather a relief... . 

Do the policemen wear orange trousers and goose feathers: no, 
orange is Belfast: green: green and pink policemen, and money 
made of glass, and all motor-cars pale pink by law? And a state 
harpist at every cormer—and runes all over the house-fronts—and — 
the pavements with poems let in in little white pebbles—and lordly 
gentlemen in bright collars of gold, like Malachi, and two-edged 
swords, forcing every civilian to pronounce six words in Erse before 
he passes on. 

That’s how I imagine it, so don’t disappoint me. And in some 
streets no walking allowed, forced to dance a jig from end to end. 
And ladies at night with their white bosoms lit up with a necklace 
of tiny electric lights. And nuns in scarlet, and priests in lemon 


colour. ... 


—Harry T. Moore, The Story Of D. H. Lawrence. 
(Heinemann. 25/-.) 


farms, abandoned by their tenants. 
Ireland’s natural resources are yet 
little surveyed and still less utilised. 

We were told by Irishmen that 
their own resources are inadequate 
for the development of a home in- 
dustry, and they have no desire to 
increase their economic dependence 


on foreign capital. 


GRADUALLY, of course, Ireland will 

be industrialised. Peat extraction 
is already fairly developed. Outside 
Dublin we were shown an experi- 
mental Government power station 
fuelled with peat. These are happy 


beginnings for the Irish, who wel- 
come every fresh evidence of grow- 
ing economic independence. 


Some of the delegates visited Bel- 

fast. In this busy port city > 
were hospitably by the 
Lord Mayor and by the Prime Mini- 
ster of Northern Ireland, Viscount 
Brookeborough. 

We left Ireland filled with grati- 
tude for the kindness and hospi- 
tality we met there. Even this short 
stay gave us an insight into the fine 
qualities of its people, a talented, 
kindly and courteous people who 
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have struggled manfully for freedom far-off and little known island in the 
and independence. West, and the Soviet Union for the 
Irish a remote and mysterious State 

[ SHouLD like to hope that the in the East, and that normal and 
time is not far off when Ireland friendly relations will be established ’ 
will cease to be for Soviet people a between the two nations. ; 


Keep in the Spotlight 

MA4xyY a man owes his position in life to his ability of 
attracting the spotlight on to himself. Take any meeting 

or conference, and the “ spotlight ” man will stand up and 

ask a sound question or make a sane comment. 

He more often than not agrees with what the speaker has 
said and, without any flattery, adds to the talk which has ; 
been given by putting a little more strength into one or 
two points that have been mentioned. 

At a recent sales conference, only half-a-dozen salesmen 
had the courage to say something when the meeting was 
opened for suggestions. The other thirty or forty sat dumb. ' 
The “ spotlight ” men will be remembered for a long time, ; 
the rest were forgotten as soon as the meeting was over. 

You can keep yourself in the spotlight by writing letters. 
Every firm welcomes ideas from its staff that will help to 
increase sales or improve production. This type of spotlight 
is a sure way to promotion. 

Every person likes to be congratulated on some achieve- 
ment, and such people never forget those who gave them 
a bouquet. 

Letters keep people in the spotlight. The world may 
make a beaten track to your door if you do a good job 
better than the next man, but if you hide your light under 
a bushel, while the other man puts up a neon sign, then 
that beaten track may by-pass your door, because the spot- 
light points the way to your competitor. 


—Efficiency Magazine. 


WHEN you smoke cigarettes you’re likely to burn yourself 
to death. With chewing tobacco the worst thing you can 
do is drown a midget. 
—FReED ALLEN. 
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Letter From an Irish Mother 


“ You ask me, Kathleen dear, about my children and their spouses. 
Well, dear, what I’ve gained on the swings I’ve lost on the 
roundabouts. 
“My daughter, Moira, God bless her, has married a darling 
man and is living the life of a lady in the big city. Her life is a 


song. 

“No need for her to rise with the lark and milk the cows. She 
has a maid who brings her breakfast in bed. Then a coiffeur calls. By 
the time her coiffure is done she may be a bit fatigued, so the 
chauffeur comes end drives her to some good eating-house, either 
Caprice or Claridges, for lunch. Then she goes shopping—credit 
in all the best shops, my dear—or she sends the chauffeur, while 
she plays Bridge. Come evening, her man is too considerate to 
expect her to cook. So off to the Ritz, or it may be the Savoy— 
and then to a night club. What a life, Kathleen dear, for a woman 
with a darling man! 

“But my son’s life, I am sorry to say, is a different kettle of 
fish—not a bed of roses at all, at all. Poor Michael has married a 
lazy piece, if you'll forgive the expression. A woman that expects 
to be waited on hand and foot. 

“Sleeps late. Never gets Michael his breakfast. Milady gets 
hers in bed! A girl who used to have to milk the cows! Now 
she’s too lazy to curl her own hair. An expensive hairdresser even 
comes to the house! 

“Does she cook, as she had to at home? Not on your life! 
Calls the chauffeur, if you please, and gets herself driven to a 
gilded palace, where she eats on my poor son’s credit! 

“And she shops on his credit; and even sends the servant shop- 
ping! And gambles all afternoon. And when Michael comes home 
at night, instead of finding a meal, he finds his fine lady waiting 
to be driven to some select restaurant. After that a peaceful even- 
ing? No, Sir! Night clubs, if you please. My poor son gets little 
rest. Poor Michael has ‘ fallen in’, as they say. ; 

“ But for my part, I suppose it was too much to hope that both 
my children should be equally fortunate. What you lose on the 
swings you gain on the roundabouts. 

Believe me, 
Yours affectionately, 
Bridget.” 


—G. A. in Courier. 
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“ The mental age of any adult, who is not a genius, does 
not exceed sixteen years and may be less ” 


What is Your Mental Age? 


J. J. PIGOTT 


NTELLIGENCE tests may be verbal, 
[pictorial or operational, and they 

are based on knowledge and skills 
which are likely to be common to 
all, whether educated or not. 

Take, for example, two verbal 
tests. One takes the form of pre- 
senting the pupil with .topsy-turvy 
sentences, the problem being to 
write them correctly and to state 
whether what they convey is true or 
false, thus: “ And live land on dry 
sea in fishes the men,” which pro- 
perly arranged reads: “ Men live on 
dry land and fishes in the sea.” 

Or a list of a dozen simple pro- 
verbs is followed by a list of a dozen 
statements, each of which explains 
one of the proverbs. The two lists 
do not follow the same order, and 
the problem is to place in the 
brackets before each proverb the 
number of the statement that ex- 
plains it. Here are the first two 
examples of the proverbs: 

( ) Make hay while the sun 

shines. 

( ) A drowning man will grasp 

at a straw. 
The explanations that fit these two 
are, respectively, 


(3) Make the best of your oppor- 
tunities. 


Condensed from Caritas 


(6) Desperate people cling to 
absurd hopes. 


make sure such tests are reli- 
able, the author experiments 
with them, at first, on hundreds of 
pupils at a particular age-group, 
altering them, if necessary, until he 
is satisfied that his placings of the 
pupils agree with their teachers’ 
placings, as determined by ordinary 
school-tests. They are then called 
Group Tests. 

Some of these tests are so com- 
piled that when given to different 
age-groups an average pupil aged 
13 will score 100 marks, while a 
pupil aged 12 will score 88 marks, 
a pupil of 11 will score 76 marks, a 
pupil of 10 will score 64 marks, and 
so on. 

Now suppose a boy of 12 scores 
only 70 marks. His mental age is 
104, because that is the number of 
marks an average boy of 10} would 
score on these tests. If, on the other 
hand, a boy of 11 scores 96 marks, 
his mental age is 124 years. 


1.Q. formula is: —mental age 
multiplied by 100 and divided by 
chronological age. Thus, the first 
boy’s I.Q. is 87.5, while the second 
boy’s is 11§.1. 
Multiplication by 100 has no sig- 
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nificance beyond giving the results 
in whole numbers. 


|" is claimed that one’s 1.Q. is con- 
stant; that is to say, if children 
are dull or bright in early years they 
will, in normal circumstances, be 
dull or bright as they grow up. 
Intelligence develops steadily up 
to the age 14-15 and reaches its 
maximum about 16, so that the 


mental age of any adult, who is not A 


a genius, does not exceed 16 years, 
and may be less. A boy with an 
LQ. of 75 will as a man have the 
mental age of a boy of 12. 

But the fact that intelligence does 
not develop beyond the age of 16 
does not necessarily mean that a 
callow adolescent can solve the 
problems of life as well as his 
parents. The problems of life are 
complex and their successful solu- 
tion depends upon intelligence and 
experience. 

Pupils cannot be promoted from 
class to class on the basis of their 
1.Q.s alone, because knowledge of 
ordinary school subjects must be 
taken into account in such promo- 
tions. 

Sometimes it is contended that 
schools which participate in certain 
games produce better men than 
schools which play other games, or 
one school may have greater exem- 
ination success than another, and it 
is concluded that the quality of in- 
struction in the one is better than in 
the other. 

Such a claim could be valid, only, 
if each school drew its pupils from 
the same social class and if there 
were no worthwhile difference be- 
tween the I.Q.s of the pupils in both 
schools. 


DIGEST 


A®ORDING to Professor Spear- 
man, “one half of modern 
psychologists is supplying the 
world with alleged tests of intel- 
ligence, while the other half is 
ing this service as fal- 

lacious and even pernicious”. 

—J. J. Picorr. 


NOTHER interesting fact is that 
the difference between the men- 
tal ages of schoolchildren increases 
as they grow up. 

Suppose two children age 3 have 
1.Q.s, respectively, of 75 and 100: 
the difference between their mental 
ages would increase from 9 months 
at the age of 3 to 2 years at the age 
of 8, 24 years at the age of 10, and 
so on; this gap would continue to 
widen up to the age of 16. 

It is clear that while these two 
children could be taught together in 
the infant school, one must go ahead 
of the other as they advance through 
the classes. 


Now suppose we take a fairly large 

village school where the chil- 
dren come from the same social 
class. The I.Q.s of the pupils would 
probably range from 70 to 140, the 
majority of them being between 95 
and 110. 

Any pupil with an I.Q. below 70 
would be mentally defective; those 
between 70 and 94 would be dull 
or backward and would constitute 
about 10 per cent. of the total. 

Another 10 per cent. would have 
1.Q.s between 111 and 130, while 
about 2 per cent. would be above 
130 and would be possible scolar- 
ship winners. 
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FFrom such an analysis it will be because they cannot be taught by 
seen how difficult it is to teach the ordinary school methods. 

large classes of pupils whose only They become a discontented tail 

common factor is their age. with an inferiority complex which 
The 10 per cent. of backward later often becomes a contributory 

pupils will be the chief sufferers, cause of delinquency. 


Girls, Take a Bow! 


NGLISH girls can learn a lot about marriage from the girls 

of Galway, according to the Rev. Bernard G. Brown, 
Vicar of Hatfield, Yorkshire. Here is what he wrote in his 
parish magazine recently after spending a holiday in 
Galway : 

No Irish girl would feel she had the right to marry 
unless she had the beginnings of a home in furniture from 
gifts made to her or purchases made. She would feel dis- 
honoured if she could not show that she had saved a 
reasonably large sum by her own efforts. 

When two people of marriageable age become interested 
in each other, the friendship ripens by graduated stages 
during which time, and long before it, the young lady col- 
lects much furniture within the home of her parents and 
saves as much money as possible. This forms her dowry. 

English girls concentrate on filling the bottom drawer 
with frilly petticoats, smart clothes for their trousseaux, 
embroidery and other fripperies and think they have done 
their share of the marriage preparations. The job of prepar- 
ing the sticks and stones, the house and furniture, is left 
entirely to the boys. 

The Irish bridegrooms start providing once the bride has 
made the initial contribution. 

In Ireland, I find the girls keep to the old tradition of 
having something more to offer than a pretty face. There 
is a good deal of handing down of family heirlooms. 


‘THe Carlow man never could resist the temptation of 

claiming acquaintance with notable people. If a friend 
mentioned some important person, Jack would be sure to 
say, “I know him.” 

Someone spoke of Lord Longford. “Oh, aye, I know 
him.” 

“ Maybe so,” replied Jack’s friend, “ but does Lord Long- 
ford know you?” 
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Eighty-five years ago, Charles Kickham, stone deaf and in 
health, wrote without blot or alteration an immense 


novel that is still selling in tens of thousands 


Knocknogour , hoplir I 
JE to Orislinas Day... 


JAMES MAHER 


NDRE MAvROIS quotes the de- 

lightful story of an English 

child who, on hearing the news 
of Dickens’s death in 1870, asked 
anxiously: “ And will Father Christ- 
mas die, too, Daddy?” 

The creator of Scrooge and Tiny 
Tim has justly been described as 
the inventor of the English Christ- 
mas. It is an interesting coincidence 
that the year of Dickens’s death saw 
the re-creation of the typical old- 
time Irish Christmas by Charles 
Kickham. 

Some years ago a Mullinahone 
neighbour, whose house adjoined 
the former home of Kickham, told 
me that he had found an old note- 
book used by the novelist. The 
shabby little volume announced 
itself grandly as “ A Duplicate Book 
Warranted to Retain Clear and In- 
delible Impressions and To Keep 
Good in All Climates ”. 

The title was well earned by the 
contents, for in a thin, tremulous 
hand was written: “ KNOCKNAGOW. 
CHAPTER —It is Christmas 
Day. . 


[7 was on a March evening in 1870 

that Charles Kickham sat down in 
his drawingroom to commence writ- 
ing the most famous Irish novel. 
After eighty years it stubbornly re- 
fuses to go out of print. 

Over 80,000 copies of a recent 
edition, the thirtieth of what is 
called “ the Tipperaryman’s Bible ”, 
have been sold. Knocknagow has 
been read of people in 
every part of the globe. I remember 
receiving a letter from a priest who 
confessed: “I carried Knocknagow 
with me on all my missionary jour- 
neys during twenty years in Africa, 
and whenever I felt homesick it 
cured me.” 

The “ onlie begetter ” of Knock- 
nagow was the author’s kinsman, 
Colonel John O’Mahony, who sug- 
gested to Charles that he should 
write something for an American 
magazine, The Emerald, in which 
the Colonel was interested. The 
finances of the magazine were then 
in a precarious state, and neither 
the author nor his financier received 
any remuneration from this firm be- 


Gandia from Romantic Slievenamon (County Tipperary: Kickham Street, 


Mullinahone. 20/- or 5 dollars, post free) 
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fore its collapse—when scarcely half 
of the story was completed. 

Fortunately for readers at home, 
advance proofs were sent at the 
same time to the popular Irish maga- 
zine, Shamrock, and on Saturday, 
March 12, 1870, the Irish public 
read for the first time the now 
famous orening. 


RESIDING with Kickham at this. 


time were his brothers, Alexan- 
der and Thomas, and the daughters 
of his married sister, Maria Cleary, 
of Clonmel. The children, Annie 
and Josie, leit the house each morn- 
ing in a blue pony-and-trap for the 
Convent of Mercy in Drangan, three 
miles distant. Sometimes their Uncle 
Charles (“Cha”) went to meet 
them half-way on their return. 

In the late evening, when lessons 
were finished, the author read out 
the latest instalment of Knockna- 
gow for the eager children, to 
whom the characters, events and 
scenes were real and living. 

Thus it came about that as Charles 
was reading a portion of the story 
in the summer-house in the garden, 
Josie Cleary made the piteous plea: 
“Oh, Cha, please don’t let poor 
Norah Lahy die” 

But “Cha” could not let blue 


eyes and golden hair interfere with TH 


his artistry. So poor Norah died 
after all. 


[7 is easy to picture the surround- 
ings in which Kickham used to 
sit with his duplicate book before 
him, for he has left us a charming 
description of his Mullinahone 
home under Slievenamon in 
1870:— 
I breathe my native air, in the 
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midst of scenes from which 
nothing could tempt me to stray 
but a call, the neglect of which 
would have made life insupport- 
able. I am at home. Opposite is 
an old ruin, whether castle or 
abbey no one seems to know, but 
the head of a United Irishman 
was impaled upon it in ’98, and it 
has . . . possessed a strange fasci- 
nation for me. 

_Beyond I have a glimpse of the 
hills, every foot of which is as 
familiar to me as the street below. 
I move in my chair, and the 
chapel cross looks in upon me, 
and seems to point at once to the 
graves below and the sky above. 
My sister’s children, whom I see 
at play in the garden among the 
budding shrubs and the spring 
flowers, recall to me the loving 
hearts still around me. 

Wherever I turn I am greeted 
with something more deep and 
touching than mere popularity— 
something that would be too 
great a reward for all the sacrifice 
that mortal man could make, and 
of which I will try and be more 
worthy if God spares me life. It 
is a dream too blissful for earth. 


E issue in book form, in 1869, of 
his novel, Sally Cavanagh, had 
brought fame to Kickham—and also 
a number of interesting visitors. 
John Bright, the English statesman, 
wrote him a highly complimentary 
letter, and the bearer of a famous 
name paid him the tribute of a per- 
sonal visit. This was the vivacious 
Mary J. O’Donovan Rossa, who 
wrote of her visit later from Strand 
House, Clonakilty :— 
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My peAR Rossa,—I was at 
Mullinahone the week before last, 
and learnt the dumb alphabet in 
order to talk to poor Charles 
Kickham. He is apparently in the 
enjoyment of pretty good health, 
though he complains of weakness 
and inability to pursue as ardu- 
ously as he would wish his literary 
occupation. He is engaged at pre- 
sent on a serial story, entitled 
Knocknagow, Or The Homes of 
Tipperary, for the New York 
Emerald. 1 stayed at his place at 
Mullinahone. Some of the Rossa 
and Kickham Election Committee 
were also present, with the ladies 
of their families, and we sat up all 
night and went to bed at sunrise. 


The Emerald and Shamrock pub- 
lished only thirty-six chapters of the 
novel, and it was not until 1873 that 
the complete story was issued in 
book form by A. M. Sullivan. Copies 
of this short edition are very rare. 


[J this connection an amusing 

story was told to me by the 
noted bibliophile, the late Séamus 
© Casaide. G Casaide had been 
searching for years without success 
for the 1873 edition. As he stood in 
a secondhand shop one day, a lady 
entered and asked for a copy of 
Knocknagow. The bookseller was 
very apologetic. He had only a very 
soiled copy, which he would let her 
have for 1/-. 

“And,” said O Casaide sadly, 
“ off she walked with a first edition 


of Knocknagow, for which I would 
gladly have paid £5.” 


ANNIE CLEary, later Mrs. Florence 

White, was an intelligent child, 
and to her fell the task of reading 
the proofs of the great novel. It was 
a labour of love, for not a correc- 
tion was necessary. The manuscript 
is without a blot or alteration. 

But girls will be girls, and what 
does not a child love to draw? One 
day Charles opened his duplicate 
book to continue his work and found 
a whole page taken up by a sketch 
of Josie Cleary wearing what must 
have been le dernier cri in the Mulli- 
nahone of 1870. The artist was 
Annie! 

The little nieces parted for ever 
from their beloved Uncle “Cha” 
in 1876 when they rejoined their 
mother in America. To Annie went 
a parting gift of a copy of Knock- 
nagow, inscribed: “’Tis better to 
have loved and lost than never to 
have loved at all.” 


MY own copy of Knocknagow is 

the second edition, issued in 
1879 by James Duffy. The inscrip- 
tion is in Kickham’s then wavering 
hand: “ To Mary Elizabeth O’Con- 
nor, born March 25, 1881, from her 
godfather, Charles J. Kickham, 
Blackrock, Dublin, January 3, 
1882.” 

A few months later Charles Kick- 
ham lay dead. Knocknagow was 
gone. 


“THERE is no hurry at all—so long as you did it yesterday. 


E*Pvorer: “Why do you look at me so intently?” 
CANNIBAL: “I am the food inspector.” 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


- He is Expecting £11 Million 


AN IRISH SHIPYARD WORKER IS SUING 
the British Admiralty for 
£11,000,000 because, he claims, they 
have “stolen” a new-style ship’s 
propeller he invented and fitted it to 
Vanguard and other warships. 

In 1923 Mr. Alexander Seay, of 
Board Mills, County Down, invented 
a propeller which, he says, doubles 
the speed of ships without using any 
more fuel. It was sent to the 
Admiralty, but rejected on the 
grounds that its efficiency compared 
unfavourably with “ more orthodox ” 
screws. 

Mr. Seay, who is sixty-five, con- 
tends that it has been fitted to a 
number of warships. He got Colonel 
Conolly Gage, M.P. for South Bel- 
fast, to raise the matter with the 
Admiralty. 

Lord Hall, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, in March, 1950, wrote in 
a letter to Mr. Gage: “I must ask 
you to accept the statement that none 
of H.M. ships is fitted with a pro- 
peller of the type invented by Mr. 
Seay.” 

Mr. Seay, who works as a shipyard 
moulder, says: “I realise it is going 
to be a hard fight. But that is always 
the lot of inventors. It’s not the 
money I want. give the 
£11,000,000, or any money I get to 
charity. I only want to be vindicated. 
This screw is my life. I want to 
prove it is a success.” 


OR THIRTY-THREE YEARS THE 
clock in a public-house 200 

yards from where the Dail sits 
never stopped once. But when 
its owner, Mr. Fim Fleming, re- 
tired last June, the clock also 
decided to retire. 

Several times the hotel’s new 
owner, Brian Daly, tried in vain 
to get the old-fashioned clock 
going again. Then when Mr. 
Fleming called in recently, Mr. 
Daly made a present of the clock 
to its former owner. 

And now the clock is on the 
wall in Mr. Fleming’s home in 
Nutley Lane, Dublin—and it is 
going. 

—Sunday Dispatch. 


He got a further letter from Lord 
Hall, who stated that his “ mono- 
poly ” right on the invention would 
have expired by 1942 and the 
Admiralty or anybody else could 
have used it then. But, Lord Hail 
added, “ no sea test of his model was 
carried out.” 

“I'm not giving up,” said Seay. 

—Daily Mail. 


80 Years Young 
HAT AN AMAZING TROUPER ALBERT 
Whelan is. He must be the Grand 
Old Man of the music hall. 
As a schoolboy I remember him 
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whistling his way on to the stage at 
the Brighton Hippodrome. And to- 
day, a sprightly youngster of eighty, 
he’s still going strong doing six 
shows a day among the Windmill 
chorus! 

“Vivian Van Damm treated me 
like a piece of bric-a-brac when I 
started here,” Albert told me when 
I went backstage to invite him to 
appear On my radio show. 

“ T think he thought I might break 
in half. But I can tire ’em all out. 
Still got the energy to do a cabaret 
show after I finish here, my boy!” 

Going to collect his car from a 
garage recently, Albert gave his name 
at the office. 

“ Mr. Whelan?” said the clerk. “I 
remember your father well. Is the old 
gentleman still alive?” 

Albert kept a poker face. “I think 
so,” he said solemnly. 

—ARTHUR HELLIWELL in The 
People. 


Eager Collector 


NEWS THAT THE FAMOUS SCULPTURED 

head of the late George Bernard 
Shaw done by Epstein has come to 
Ireland is a reminder that Cyril 
Cusack is an eager art collector. The 
head was bought recently by Cyril to 
add to his collection of modern art 
in his Dalkey home. 

Cyril always buys some work of 
art after each film he makes, and this 
one comes after The March Hare, 
directed by George More O’Ferrall, 
a racing comedy in which Mr. 
Cusack starred. 

His collection has one common 
link—most of the works are done by 
or are of notable Irish people. 

—Nenagh Guardian. 


Great-Grandmother 
of the Air 
NINETY - FIVE - YEARS - OLD 
great-grandmother, Mrs. Mary 
A. Hynes, of Highfield Crescent, 
Rockferry, Liverpool, was a pas- 
senger on a recent Aer Lingus 
flight to Liverpool. She was re- 
turning home after a_ holiday 
with her son-in-law, Mr. T. 
Maloney, at Kyle Cottage, Wex- 
ford. 

Mrs. Hynes walked smartly 
to the departure lounge; she was 
looking forward to her flight 
home despite a blowing rain- 
storm outside. 

“TI like flying,” she said. “I 
will never travel any other way.” 

Her travelling companion was 
Mrs. A. Haimes, of Childwall, 
Liverpool, who said: “I am 
only eighty-one.” 

Mrs. Hynes has seven children 
alive, seventeen grandchildren 
and seventeen great-grandchil- 
dren. 

—Irish Independent. 


Among His Souvenirs 
Wortp War Two FOUND THIRTY- 

nine-years-old John Timpson in 
North Africa with the “ Desert 
Rats”, and it was there that he 
started collecting war souvenirs as a 
hobby. As he showed me his unique 
collection, housed in a_ special 
museum in his Dublin home, John 
told me:— 

“One day in 1942 we picked up a 
French soldier who had been cut off 
from his regiment. He was so de- 
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lighted that he insisted on giving me 
his Croix de Guerre. That gave me 
the idea of starting a collection of 
war souvenirs, but I never expected 
it would grow to such proportions.” 
Now the collection tells the history 
of wars all over the world in the 
shape of medals, uniforms, badges 
and scores of other battle relics. 
—Sunday Chronicle. 


Refused a Lift 

ALDERMAN TOMMY HENDERSON IS 
one of the “characters” of 

Belfast City. 

Recently he sounded off on 
modern art. And I'll swear he made 
a multitude of friends both sides of 
the border when he said that “ some 
of the paintings at the exhibition of 
Living Art in Belfast Museum would 
make you think the paint had been 
thrown into a porridge pot and 
stirred up. There were streaks here 
and streaks there, and one picture is 
just a large blue splash—is Irish art 
going backwards instead of for- 
wards?” 

That’s Tommy Henderson, the 
poor man’s friend: no pretence or 
playing at being one of the “ arty- 
crafty” type. 

To hear him speak either in Stor- 
mont or in the City Hall, you’d be 
hard put to classify him politically. 
I’ve seen him spring from his pew- 
like seat on the right of the Lord 
Mayor’s seat at Belfast Corporation 
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meetings to plead for a hearing for 
his Nationalist opponent across the 
chamber. 

Some of his Unionist colleagues in 
Stormont were so annoyed at his fili- 
bustering tactics—in one marathon 
speech he kept an entire House sit- 
ting into the early morning—that 
they refused to give him a lift home 
from Stormont. 

—Pictorial. 
Wrestler-Sculptor 


HE Looks A Bit LIKE Burt Ives, 

his speech is soft, his manners 
urbane. He is Patrick O’Connor, 
painter and sculptor, the new 
Curator of the Municipal Gallery of 
Modern Art, Dublin, and a former 
heavyweight wrestler. 

He is the son of Andrew O’Con- 
nor, the Dublin-born sculptor, many 
of whose works now lie in the 
Municipal Gallery. 

Patrick was born in Paris, where 
he lived for many years. Since about 
1945 he has lived, on and off, in the 
United States, where his most 
famous work is, perhaps, the bronze 
monument he made to Commodore 
John Barry (the Wexford-born 
“Father of the American Navy”) at 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

It was in the States that Patrick 
became a professional wrestler. He 
has about 200 wins to his credit, and 
was once contender for the world- 
heavyweight title. 

—Pictorial. 


"THE best way to avoid danger is to meet it plump. 


‘TALK to a man about himself and he will listen for hours. 


—Sm BoyLe ROCHE. 
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Dream Girl 


When producers want the typical English type with the 
“ ever-so” Oxford accent, they send for Marguerite 


From Clare 


MICHAEL RYAN 


“ ES, old boy! I would be de- 
lighted to see you. Actually, 
I shall be in all evening, if 

you would like to call around.” 

It was all so “terribly English ” 
that I might have been talking to an 
Oxford graduate. But the accent and 
the invitation came from a twenty- 
three-year-old colleen from Ennis, 
who has become celebrated as 
Britain’s “ Dream Girl”. Her name 
is Marguerite Brennan. 

She greeted me at the door of 
number 353 of a luxury block of 
flats in Chelsea, with an enchanting 
smile, looking radiant in a red lace 
cocktail dress, below which pro- 
truded the latest thing in black Can- 
Can petticoats. 

Her extra-high heels made her 
look much taller than her § ft. 2 in. 
The flare of her dress exaggerated 
her 23-inch waist, and the soft light 
in her hall gave a red tint to her 
brown hair. 


Condensed from the Empire News 


“ Quickly,” she said. “ Why, I’ve 
been here for a long *time—four 
years.” I commented that ‘her pro- 
gress was much swifter than mine, 
and I had been in England for 
nearly a decade. 

“ But, you see,” she said as she 
poured me a whiskey, “being a re- 
porter, your Irish accent doesn’t 
mean a thing. For me, it was tragic 
—just tragic.” 

I mentioned that a brogue did not 
hamper Siobhan McKenna _ too 
much. 

“True,” she admitted as she 
touched my glass and wished me 
“ Slainte”, “but I got rid of my 
brogue after my very own personal 
experience of how it retarded my 
progress. 

“When I came to England four 
years ago, I went for many inter- 
views with film producers. Most of 
them told me: ‘Darling, you 
would be ideal for the part, but 
your Irish accent does not suit.’ 
That convinced me I should drop 


id: it with a bang.” 


AND drop it she did. Within six 
months of her arrival in London 
in 1951, she engaged a well-known 


: teacher who taught her to say pahst 


instead of past. 
I asked her if she found it hard 


| 
Yaw the Oxford tones for which she 
has become famous, she 
5 “Do come in. Sit down, have a 
B drink and tell me what’s on your 
a Before I sat down and had the 
ne drink I could not resist asking [i 
if that accent so quickly?” 


DREAM GIRL 


to obliterate ber West-of-Ireland 
tones. “ Raw-thur,” she_ replied with 
the sultry tones of he? film voice. 
“When one is brought up talking 
with a strong Clare accent, it is 
frightfully ditiicult to drop it, no 
Matter how one tries.” 

Today she has forty cocktail 
dresses, all of which cost over sixty 
guineas each. And she is im the 
mink class, too. 

“Publicity has obviously paid 

off,” I said. 
, “ Yes, it has. But, really, I am a 
serious actress and I believe all 
those pictures in the newspapers 
give producers the idea that I am 
the pin-up type. 

“ Mind you, the publicity has got 
me oceans of work after my first 
few frightfully strenuous months in 
England. Press photographers saw 
me playing small parts in film sets 
and they began to take my pictures.” 


MOVIe offers that followed were 
very welcome, bur her 


FROM CLARE 


E success, the glamour, the 

lovely clothes seem like a fairy 
tale in reality. But the colleen who 
owns the exclusive tag of Britam’s 
“Dream Girl” has had to work 
hard to realise her own dream. 

When she left the local school m 
Ennis at the age of sixteen she an- 
nounced to her civil servant father 
that she wanted a career in show 
business. 

“ He was surprised,” she told me, 
“ because my only sister has no such 
ambitions.” 

The following year she went w 
Dublin to study drama and paid for 
her education from her earnings as 
a model. Two years later she came 
to London. 

She quickly discovered that the 
world capital was full of glamorous 
young girls who were fighting for 
the same thing as she was. The 
serious business of losing her accent 
took a lot of effort and money 

“ There is nothing I wouki prefer 
more than to have remained in Ded 
lin,” she told me, “ but there was 
absolutely no chance there at all [ 
found plenty of chances in London, 
but there was plenty of oppowmes, 
too.” 


ANOTHER snag in her path was 
that producers decided she wes 
too innocent-looking for certass 


parts. 

“ Change those girlish evebrows.” 
they told her, “ they make wou Me 
a sweet kid. We want more of the 


| type.” 

“TI told them I had alreaty Ne 
my native accent and I had ae w 
tention of altering mys ane 
further,” she said, 
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was slowed till she ed her | 
most cultured voice I've heard in | 
London for a long time. a 


Dream Girl 


When producers want the typical English _— with the 
“ ever-so” Oxford accent, they send for Marguerite 


From Clare 


MICHAEL RYAN 


ES, old boy! I would be de- 

lighted to see you. Actually, 

I shall be in all evening, if 
you would like to call around.” 

It was all so “ terribly English ” 
that I might have been talking to an 
Oxiord graduate. But the accent and 
the invitation came from a twenty- 
three-year-old colleen from Ennis, 
who has become celebrated as 
Britain’s “ Dream Girl”. Her name 
is Marguerite Brennan. 

She greeted me at the door of 
number 353 of a luxury block of 
flats in Chelsea, with an enchanting 
smile, looking radiant in a red lace 
cocktail dress, below which pro- 
truded the latest thing in black Can- 
Can petticoats. 

Her extra-high heels made her 
look much taller than her § ft. 2 in. 
The flare of her dress exaggerated 
her 23-inch waist, and the soft light 
in her hall gave a red tint to her 
brown hair. 


JN the Oxford tones for which she 
has become famous, she said: 
“Do come in. Sit down, have a 


Condensed from the Empire News 


“ Quickly,” she said. “ Why, I’ve 
been here for a long *time—four 
years.” I commented that ‘her pro- 
gress was much swifter than mine, 
and I had been in England for 
nearly a decade. 

“ But, you see,” she said as she 
poured me a whiskey, “being a re- 
porter, your Irish accent doesn’t 
mean a thing. For me, it was tragic 
—just tragic.” 

I mentioned that a brogue did not 
hamper Siobhdn McKenna too 


much. 
“True,” she admitted as she 
touched my glass and wished me 


“ Slainte”, “but I got rid of my 
brogue after my very own personal 
experience of how it retarded my 
progress. 

“When I came to England four 
years ago, I went for many inter- 
views with film producers. Most of 
them told me: ‘Darling, you 
would be ideal for the ont, but 
your Irish accent does not suit.’ 
That convinced me I should drop 


it with a bang.” 


AND drop it she did. Within six 
months of her arrival in London 
in 1951, she engaged a well-known 


: teacher who taught her to say pahst 


instead of past. 
I asked her if she found it hard 


| | ee 
| 
| 
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| 
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Before I sat down and had the 
i drink I could not resist asking 
of “How did you manage to acquire 
if that accent so quickly?” 


to obliterate her West-of-Ireland 
tones. “ Raw-thur,” she replied with 
the sultry tones of he? film voice. 
“When one is brought up talking 
with a strong Clare accent, it is 
frightfully difticult to drop it, no 
matter how one tries.” 

Today she has forty cocktail 
dresses, all of which cost over sixty 
guineas each. And she is in the 
mink class, too. 

“Publicity has obviously paid 
off,” I said. 

“ Yes, it has. But, really, I 2m ¢ 
serious actress and I believe al! 
those pictures in the newspapers 
give producers the idea that I am 
the pin-up type. 

“ Mind you, the publicity has got 


me oceans of work after my first A 


few frightfully strenuous months in 
England. Press photographers saw 
me playing small parts in film sets 
and they began to take my pictures.” 


Movie offers that followed were 
very welcome, but her progress 
was slowed up till she acquired her 
English accent. Now she has the 
most cultured voice I’ve heard in 
London for a long time. 
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‘THE success, the glamour, the 
lovely clothes seem like a fairy 
tale in reality. But the colleen who 
owns the exclusive tag of Britain’s 
“Dream Girl” has had to work 
hard to realise her own dream. 

When she left the local school in 
Ennis at the age of sixteen she an- 
nounced to her civil servant father 
that she wanted a career in show 
business. 

“ He was surprised,” she told me, 
“because my only sister has no such 
ambitions.” 

The following year she went to 
Dublin to study drama and paid for 
her education from her earnings as 
a model. Two years later she came 
to London. 

She quickly discovered that the 
world capital was full of glamorous 
young girls who were fighting for 
the same thing as she was. The 
serious business of losing her accent 
took a lot of effort and money. 

“ There is nothing I would prefer 
more than to have remained in Dub- 
lin,” she told me, “ but there was 
absolutely no chance there at all. I 
found plenty of chances in London, 
but there was plenty of opposition, 
too.” 


NOTHER snag in her path was 
that producers decided she was 
too innocent-looking for certain 


parts 

“ Change those girlish eyebrows,” 
they told her, “ they make you like 
a sweet kid. We want more of the 


slinky type. 

“T told them I had already lost 
my native accent and I had no in- 
tention of altering m any 
further,” she said. 
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When producers want the typical English type with the 
“ ever-so” Oxford accent, they send for Marguerite 


Dream Girl 


From Clare 


MICHAEL RYAN 


. ES, old boy! I would be de- 
lighted to see you. Actually, 
I shall be in all evening, if 

you would like to call around.” 

It was all so “ terribly English ” 
that I might have been talking to an 
Oxford graduate. But the accent and 
the invitation came from a twenty- 
three-year-old colleen from Ennis, 
who has become celebrated as 
Britain’s “ Dream Girl”. Her name 
is Marguerite Brennan. 

She greeted me at the door of 
number 353 of a luxury block of 
flats in Chelsea, with an enchanting 
smile, looking radiant in a red lace 
cocktail dress, below which pro- 
truded the latest thing in black Can- 
Can petticoats. 

Her extra-high heels made her 
look much taller than her § ft. 2 in. 
The flare of her dress exaggerated 
her 23-inch waist, and the soft light 
in her — gave a red tint to her 


e in. Sit down, have a 
tell me what’s on your 


Condensed from the Empire News 


“ Quickly,” she said. “ Why, I’ve 
been here for a long ‘time—four 
years.” I commented that ‘her pro- 
gress was much swifter than mine, 
and I had been in England for 
nearly a decade. 

“ But, you see,” she said as she 
poured me a whiskey, “being a re- 
porter, your Irish accent doesn’t 
mean a thing. For me, it was tragic 
—just tragic.” 

I mentioned that a brogue did not 
hamper Siobhdn McKenna _ too 
much. 

“True,” she admitted as she 
touched my glass and wished me 
“ Slainte”, “but I got rid of my 
brogue after my very own personal 
experience of how it retarded my 
progress. 

“When I came to England four 
years ago, I went for many inter- 
views with film producers. Most of 
them told me: ‘Darling, you 
would be ideal for the part, but 
your Irish accent does not suit.’ 
That convinced me I should drop 


: it with a bang.” 


AND drop it she did. Within six 
months of her arrival in London 
in 1951, she engaged a well-known 


: teacher who taught her to say pahst 


instead of past. 
I asked her if she found it hard 
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| Yh the Oxford tones for which she | 
has become famous, she said 
“Do com 
drink and 
mind.” 
1 Before I sat down and had the 
a iy drink I could not resist asking 
if “How did you manage to acquire 
ft that accent so quickly?” 


DREAM GIRL 


to obliterate her West-of-Ireland 
tones. “ Raw-thur,” she_ replied with 
the sultry tones of he? film voice. 
“When one is brought up talking 
with a strong Clare accent, it is 
frightfully difticult to drop it, no 
matter how one tries.” 

Today she has forty cocktail 
dresses, all of which cost over sixty 
guineas each. And she is in the 
mink class, too. 

“Publicity has obviously paid 
off,” I said. 

“ Yes, it has. But, really, I am a 
serious actress and I believe all 
those pictures in the newspapers 
give producers the idea that I am 
the pin-up type. 

“ Mind you, the publicity has got 
me oceans of work after my first 
few frightfully strenuous months in 
England. Press photographers saw 


me playing small parts in film sets parts 


and they began to take my pictures.” 


Movie offers that followed were 
very welcome, but her progress 
was slowed up till she acquired her 
English accent. Now she has the 
most cultured voice I’ve heard in 
London for a long time. 
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success, the glamour, the 

lovely clothes seem like a fairy 

tale in reality. But the colleen who 

owns the exclusive tag of Britain’s 

“Dream Girl” has had to work 
hard to realise her own dream. 

When she left the local school in 
Ennis at the age of sixteen she an- 
nounced to her civil servant father 
that she wanted a career in show 
business. 

“ He was surprised,” she told me, 
“because my only sister has no such 
ambitions.” 

The following year she went to 
Dublin to study drama and paid for 
her education from her earnings as 
a model. Two years later she came 
to London. 

She quickly discovered that the 
world capital was full of glamorous 
young girls who were fighting for 
the same thing as she was. The 
serious business of losing her accent 
took a lot of effort and money. 

“ There is nothing I would prefer 
more than to have remained in Dub- 
lin,” she told me, “ but there was 
absolutely no chance there at all. I 
found plenty of chances in London, 
but there was plenty of opposition, 
too.” 


ANOTHER snag in her path was 
that producers decided she was 
too innocent-looking for certain 


- Change those girlish eyebrows,” 
they told her, “they make you like 
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a sweet ° e want more oO | 
“T told them I had already lost 
my native accent and I had no in- 
tention of altering myself any q 
further,” she said. if 


? 
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Still, the magic of publicity paid 
dividends, and she was in regular 
work at the film studios. In a world 


simple side parting. 
The biggest setback of 
came last year when, on 
strength of her cover-girl to- 
graphs, she was booked to star with 
a well-known variety artist for a 
tour of the music-halls. 

The billing was good and the 
money better, so she rate to ac- 
cept any more film work. After 
four weeks on tour she and her 
partner were thrown out of work a 

through a disagreement about the 
act in Leicester. 

“When the management told us 
that we would have to drop out, we 
quit the tour immediately.” 

Pride, and her efforts to keep up 
her prestige, made her keep out of 
the London scene for nearly three 
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months. And it was a case of no 
work, no pay. 

“TI did not want to admit to the 
film people that I had flopped— 
even if it was no fault of my own,” 
she said. 

After nearly three months of her 
enforced “rest” she returned to 
work on American TV films. Later 
she got a few engagements from 
Britain’s commercial television, but 
it was not until last May, when the 
B.B.C. started a search for the typi- 
cal English “Dream Girl”, that 
Marguerite got her biggest break. 

Out of hundreds of beauties, the 
colleen from Clare was chosen. As 
a result of her successful B.B.C. 

appearance and deluge of publicity 
that followed, Miss Brennan has 
been a very busy girl since. 

When producers want the 


“Tve just got to be frightfully 
English in everything I say.” 


Something to Crow About ? 


X-SUPERINTENDENT ROBERT FABIAN, of Scotland Yard, 


replied : 


it again and slams it harder. 


asked if he knew police in Northern Ireland are armed, 


“Of course I know. They chased me over the Border 
last year when I was watching a cock-fight.” 


—Irish Times. 


HER®’s a simple way to identify the owner of a car. He’s 
the one who, after you pull the door shut, always opens 


1 of changing hair fashions she man- 
i: aged to retain her long shoulder- 
if length brown hair which she re- 
be fused to have glamorised from her 
inglish type with the “ ever-so” 
af xford accent, they send for her. 
q “So you see,” said Marguerite, 


ERVOUS indigestion, brought 
N about by anxiety, fear or 

shock, is responsible for at 
least 60 per cent. of stomach dis- 
orders. 

Through experiments on dogs, 
Dr. Walter B. Cannon discovered 
that the slightest uneasiness, anger 
or fear experienced by the animal 
had an immediate effect on the 
movements of the stomach. 

Dr. Walter Alvarez, of the Mayo 
Clinic, recognised everywhere as an 
authority on diseases of the stomach, 
says: “ The commonest causes of 
nervous indigestion are fatigue, 
worry, hypersensitiveness and in- 
somnia.” 


ANY number of people work with 

their emotions rather than with 
their heads. Throughout the day’s 
work they are tense and inwardly 
excited. This tension suspends the 
chemical action and balance in the 
stomach. It causes the adrenal 
glands to shoot powerful doses of 
adrenalin into the blood. 

Reducing the tension and re- 
educating the patient to work with 
his head instead of with his emo- 
tions, solves the problem of his 
stomach distress. 

In all cases of nervous indigestion 
the patient suffers from loss of appe- 
tite and distress after eating. The 
tendency, therefore, is to cut down 
on food. This in itself is a great 
mistake. The stomach needs food to 
work on, or it will become more 
nervous. Dr. Max Einhorn, an in- 


DON’T WORRY YOUR STOMACH! 


EDWARD SPENCER COWLES, M.D. 


1. Worry soon finds its way to 
the stomach. 

2. Attaching the idea of harm 
to any part of the body or to any 
bodily function produces harm. 

3. You can think yourself into 
nervous indigestion, but it takes 
more than thinking to get you 
out of it. 


ternational authority on the treat- 
ment of stomach disorders, insists: 
“ Food and still more food!” 

The discovery of anzsthesia was 
one of the greatest boons mankind 
has had. But, like other blessings, it 
carries liabilities with it. Anzsthesia, 
which makes surgery infinitely easier 
for the surgeon and infinitely less 
terrible to the patient, has sent the 
annual number of operations for all 
causes up by leaps and bounds. 
Eight out of ten operations are need- 
less. If the cause of the illness is 
psychological, surgery cannot re- 
move it. 

I constantly get patients who have 
been subjected to from three to 
twenty operations for troubles that 
have originated in fatigue and fear. 


Worry is a drain on the central 

and nervous system. Chronic 
anxiety is responsible for chronic 
indigestion, and chronic indigestion 
starts up a chain of other disturb- 
ances that throw the entire system 
out of balance. 
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Hypersensitiveness — worrying 
about what other people are think- 
ing of you, fear of making a spec- 
tacle of yourself before others, in- 
somnia, worrying over business 
affairs, a drunken husband, or an 
unsatisfactory wife all play havoc 
with the digestive system. More 
energy is being used than is being 
refunded to the cells. And the 
gastro-intestinal tract very naturally 
and properly resents this and sets 
up a rebellion. 

In treating psychological cases 
who suffer from gastro-intestinal 
disorders three things are neces- 


sary: 

1. Medicine to refund the nerve- 
cell energy. 

2. Mental suggestion to break 
down the old association of ideas 
and set up in its place a new psy- 
chology. 

3. Re-education in the art of liv- 


ing within one’s energies—relaxa- 
tion and an understanding of how to 
work with one’s brain and not with 
one’s emotions. 


UNDER this treatment of the whole 

man, patients get well completely 
and quickly, regardless of how many 
years they may have suffered their 
ailments. 

The problem before the physician 
is the diagnosis. It is necessary that 
the physician see the man as a 
whole, not alone his disturbed 
physical functions. 

The factor of primary importance 
in the treatment is to regulate not 
so much what he eats but what he 
thinks. The whole man must be 
treated. His whole personality must 
be worked upon. When the cause of 
the psychological disorder has been 
removed, the physical disturbances 
will disappear of themselves. 


© 


B'sHor Fulton Sheen is a masterful carver of the payoff 
punch. Shortly after he was made a bishop, he got a 
gift from radio man John Patrick Costello, who announced 


A Study in Red 


many shows for the bishop. 


Opening the package, he discovered it was a pair of 
fiery-red Stork Club braces. The witty churchman duly 
acknowledged receipt of the gift in a letter which Costello 


has framed in his den. 
“ Dear Jack,” it reads, 


“tonight I am speaking on Com- 


munism. Little does the Soviet know that the Reds are 


holding up my trousers.” 


—Hy GARDNER. 


H’?Piness is a butterfly, which when pursued is always 
just beyond your grasp, but if you sit down quietly it 


will alight upon you. 
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Dan O’Connor’s son said: “I could earn more money 
working in a factory” 


John Kiernan, Wonder-Worker 


MICHAEL NORTON 


INCE I was a child I have been 

fascinated by a desk in my draw- 

ing-room which has a number of 
views inlaid on its doors and its 
many drawers. 

Most fascinating of all is a secret 
drawer which can be pulled out 
from one side, but only if you with- 
draw a little peg made to look like 
the handle of a drawer to be found 
inside the desk when you faise the 


lid. 

On the sloping lid is inlaid a large 
harp, on account of which I assumed 
the desk to be Irish. 

Somewhat similar to the desk are 
two tripod tables with circular tops, 
on which is a design of ferns and 
maple leaves in marquetry. On one 
table the design is in a light- 
coloured wood on a dark back- 
ground, while on the other table the 
colouring is reversed. 


ON 2 visit to Ireland I determined 

to find out about this furniture. 
An auctioneer in Dublin said that it 
must be Muckross Abbey work, and 
he added that pieces passed through 
his hands from time to time. 

On my arrival in Killarney I asked 
at the hotel. “The chief man for 
making that is after dying,” said a 
girl at the desk, “ but if - go up 
“to the Dunloe Gap you'll see the 
place where it was made.” 


After a little more than a mile we 
dismounted at Arbutus Cottage, the 
home of the Kiernan family. 

Here John Kiernan makes small 
wooden pieces—boxes, trays, desk- 
tops and the like. There was a desk- 
top with an inlaid picture of Muck- 
ross Abbey, a small version of the 
picture on my desk in my home. He 
said that this and other views of 
Killarney were copied from Law- 
rence’s Book of Views. He added 
that the craftsmen could do the 
ee views with their eyes 

ut. 

Sometimes a customer would ask 
for a view of his own house to be 
inlaid, and this would be copied 
from a drawing or a photograph. 
But all pieces bore the view of 
Muckross Abbey, though they 
might have several other views too. 


JN a way the furniture owes its 
origin to the Abbey, a Franciscan 
friary founded in 1340. The monks 
almost certainly planted the trees 
which the craftsmen use, for the 
Abbey is on the edge of the woods 
surrounding Lough Leane, one of 
the lakes of Killarney. It is probable 
that the local furniture industry was 
started early in the 19th century. 
John Kiernan i i 
was part of a craftsman’s job to go 
out to select his pieces of timber 
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from among the growing trees. The 
woods used were, of course, all 
local: maple, sycamore, bright yew, 
bog yew, bleached holly, bog oak 
and, in particular, arbutus or Arbu- 
tus unedo, the tropical trees that 

w nowhere else in Northern 

urope but in Ireland. 

Bog oak is not necessarily black, 
but, as the general public believes 
that it is, the wood is often coloured 
to produce the required shade. 

Remembering that the desk in my 
home had two twisted columns of 
yew, which often got broken, I asked 
if this wood was always so fragile. 
John Kiernan said that he had given 
up using it since the day when he 
made a walking-stick of yew. The 
man who bought it walked away 
with the stick, and a few minutes 
later he tapped something with it 
and it broke in two. 


‘Tue Kiernan family have been 

doing wood-carving and inlaying 
for over a century. There have been 
four generations of them. In past 
years many families in cottages all 
along the Gap maintained the indus- 
try, but gradually the number de- 
clined to one: the Kiernan family. 

There were John and his wife, 
with their son, John Peter, a daugh- 
ter Eleanor and a cousin, John 
Donoghue. But in 1952 the Kiernan 
workshop was gutted by fire and its 
contents were destroyed. 

Partly owing to the shock of the 
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ruins of Muckross Abbey 

were on the estate of the 

McCarthy Mor, which by the 

will of the last McCarthy Mor 

passed to Herbert of Kilcow, 

who had married the McCarthy 
Mér’s maternal aunt. 

It remained in the Herbert 
family until Lord Ardilaun 
bought it about 1903. In 1910 it 
was purchased by Mr. W. Bourn, 
my father-in-law, who, in 1914, 
settled it on me, and it remained 
in my hands until 1933, when it 
was given to the Irish nation. 

—ARTHUR VINCENT in Country 

Life, 


my desk, I was put in touch with 
Dan O’Connor, a Killarney carpen- 
ter who worked for the Kenmare 
family. When I mentioned the desk, 
he x sth me a photograph of a 
similar one, except that it had 


disaster, John Dunoghue, the most 
important craftsman, died. Eleanor 
Kiernan married and emigrated to 
England with her husband. And 
now John Peter Kieran is dead. 
Still ignorant of the real origin of 


in New Street, Killarney. 
on them, in addition to 
Muckross fs a view of Ennis 


straight instead of twisted columns. 
1 These desks were made in 1844 by 
} a craftsman named Egan, who had 
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Abbey, County Clare. Like Muck- 
ross Abbey, it is Franciscan and is 
shown as a ruin, for it was not re- 
stored till 1893. 

They have also another view: 
that of the Abbey at Monasierboice, 
which consists of two ruined 
churches and a round tower. This 
choice of views is presumably due 
to the Victorian love of ruins, part 
of the romanticism of that period. 
All these views are surrounded by a 
border embodying the rose, the 
shamrock and the thistle. 

The two tables, Dan O’Connor 
told me, were also made by Egan in 


1844. 


AS he was over eighty, I asked 

him if he knew anything of the 
story that when in the ’90s the fur- 
niture industry was dying out the 
Countess of Kenmare, wishing to 
revive it, invited over from Ober- 
ammergau one of the Lang family, 
famous for their association with the 
Passion Play. 

In answer to my question, Dan 
O’Connor took off from his sitting- 
room wall the carved wooden head 
of an animal. 

“ This,” he said, “ was carved by 
me fifty-eight years ago under 
Anton Lang’s supervision. He 


stayed here for ten months and gave 
me lessons, and I have given lessons 
to my son, but he finds he can earn 
more money working in a factory.” 

Dan died in November, 1954. 

To see the last piece of Muckross 
Abbey furniture made, I went to 
the local chemist, where in a room 
above the shop I was shown a fold- 
ing card-table constructed by the 
Kiernan family in 1946. It took five 
months to make and cost £60. 

The inlaid views with which it is 
decorated are like those on the 
desks, except that they are of dark 
wood on a light background. The 
views are surrounded by a border 
with a design of ivy-leaf instead of 
the rose, shamrock and thistle. 


BEFoRE leaving Killarney I walked 

to the ruins of Muckross Abbey, 
which I at once recognised from the 
inlaid views. 

It has remained unchanged since 
1844, except that the ivy round the 
east window has been cut back. Like 
most ruins, it has an atmosphere of 
peace. 

It seemed sad that this view be- 
fore me might no longer go forth 
into the world to grace the panels 
of desks and tables, for most of the 
old craftsmen are dead. 


HERO is no braver than an ordinary man, but he is brave 


five minutes longer. 


QE of the best investments a farmer can make is money 
spent on paint. He can put the paint on himself and in 
so doing brighten up the home. 


—Provincial paper. 
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Keeping Up With Science 


Brains Without 
Wheels 


McCuLtocu, A GREAT AUTHORITY 

on computing machines, has said 
that “the brain is like a computing 
machine, but there is no computing 
machine like the brain ”. 

Nature is much more expert in 
brain-making than man. Mechanical 
brains are fitted with memories, but 
the range of human memories is 
immensely « greater than those of 
computing machines. 

Moreover, Nature has compressed 
her work into an incredibly small 
span. To house a mechanical brain, 
equipped with as many tubes as the 
human brain is equipped with nerve 
cells, a building of the size of the 
Empire State Building would be re- 
quired. It would require the 
hydraulic power of the Niagara Falls 
to keep this giant apparatus running. 
And, since computing machines run 
for only a few days without develop- 
ing some defect or other, a huge staff 
would be necessary. 

—KENNETH WALKER in Picture 
Post. 


This Wobbly Old World 
NGLAND’S ASTRONOMER ROYAL, SIR 
Harold Spencer Jones, calls the 

earth an erratic old thing that 

wobbles along its orbit and can’t 
keep time as well as man’s modern 
clocks. 

In the first place, Sir Harold ex- 


plained, the day is gradually getting 
longer due to the slowing down of 
the earth by tidal friction, which acts 
as a brake on the spinning globe. 

There are other factors affecting 
the earth’s spin. The most mysterious 
of these is something happening deep 
inside the earth. 

“We don’t know what it is,” Sir 
Harold said, “ but it causes irregular 
changes in the length of the day, 
some of them as much as five- 
thousandths of a second in a year or 
two. That’s 2 big change, really.” 

We don’t know the exact location 
of the centre of the earth. If an arc 
of the earth’s surface is measured in 
North America, another in Asia and 
a third in Europe, and you try to 
arrange them in their proper places 
as segments of the globe, they don’t 
fit. 

This means that we don’t know the 
exact shape of the earth, and if we 
don’t know the shape we don’t know 
where the centre is. " 

—Joun O’ReEILLy in Star Weekly. 


Standing Room Only 
[7 HAS BEEN COMPUTED THAT ALL THE 
people in the world could find 
standing room in County Louth. 
This calculation is exerting a lively 
influence on what the Whig his- 
torians used to call “ men’s minds ”. 
One wonders why men’s minds 
should find relief—for relief it is—in 
the knowledge that the human family 
—all of it—could be gathered to- 
gether in Ireland’s smallest county? 
Why is the thought of an empty 
world less disturbing than the 
thought of a world becoming 
crowded? 
Perhaps the answer was given, long 
ago, by the old lady who said that it 
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was terrible to think about all those 
foreigners in foreign countries. She 
had felt clearly that her influence for 
good could not possibly extend to 
them all. She did not know about 
the standing room on the island. 
We, who have heard the glad tid- 
ings, are aware that the case of man- 
kind is not as hopeless as she feared. 
We know that the case of mankind 
is full of hope because all mankind 
can still, however uncomfortably, be 
brought, in the last emergency, under 
the best of all possible influences. 
—Adapted from The Times 
Review of Industry. 


Who Saw Through It First? 


HO DISCOVERED HOW TO MAKE 
glass? Pliny says it was the 
Phoenicians. “One day during a 
storm, a Phoenician ship sought 
shelter along the coast of Palestine, 
near the mouth of the River Belus. 
“Going ashore to cook their meal 
the sailors brought lumps of natron 
(a sort of crude soda) from the ship, 
to support their cooking pots. When 
the blaze of the fire died down the 
men found particles of what the 
world came to know as glass.” 
Modern scientists say no open fire 
could produce enough heat to form 
glass. According to modern research 
it is much older than the Phoenicians. 
After the first atomic bomb ex- 
ploded in 1945 near Los Alamos, a 
thin crust of glass was found on the 


* 


surface of the desert, formed by in- 

tense heat on the silica in the sand. 

—C. B. Morrissey in the Voice 
of Industry. 


Antibiotics Useless? 


‘THE COMMONWEALTH DIRECTOR OF 

Health in Queensland, Dr. D. A. 
Dowling, says it is possible that 
through indiscriminate use of peni- 
cillin and other antibiotics the drugs 
will soon become useless in Australia. 

This alarming situation has de- 
veloped only ten years after the 
drugs were released on the Australian 
market. 

Antibiotics are the greatest life- 
saving discovery in the history of 
medicine, and the destruction of 
their benefits through reckless use 
is a serious matter. 

When penicillin was first intro- 
duced in Australia it had no harmful 
effects. Now it heads the list of 
medical agencies causing uncon- 
trollable allergies, and is frequently 
a killer. 

Dr. Dowling said a second dan- 
gerous result was the emergence of 
strains of diseases, resistant to 
antibiotics, which retained their im- 
munity as they spread from person 
to person. 

He blamed the indiscriminate use 
of antibiotics by doctors and their 
use for petty ailments for the loss of 
effect. 

—World Science Review. 


Is is the final test of a gentleman: his respect for those 


who can be of no possible 


service to him. 


trouble with being punctual is that nobody’s there to 


appreciate it. 
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HERE is nothing more natural 
than that growing boys or girls 
should one day find themselves 
curious to understand how they 
came into the world. And it is the 


. duty of the parents to tell them. 


Now there are good fathers and 
mothers who feel they cannot face 
up to this weighty obligation. They 
console themselves that the child 
will know these facts soon enough, 
or will learn them in school. 

They have even been known to 
allow the grown boy or girl whom 
they love to leave home and take a 
position in a city perhaps a hun- 
dred miles away, and they have per- 
mitted the child to face the world 
without any answer to this question. 


LET me quote from an experienced 

teacher: “I knew at least two 
such girls who had a positive griev- 
ance against their mother for 
neglecting them in this way. And 
small wonder, for things might 
easily have gone seriously wrong 
had not those girls fallen in time 
into good hands.” 

The growing boy or girl should 
be told very definitely not to be shy 
about asking father or mother any- 
thing they might like to know. 
There may be times, too, when 
parents should take the initiative 
themselves. 


Problems of adolescence 


TELL YOUR CHILD WHY 


ROBERT NASH, S.J. 


We say nothing here about the 
parent who turns the child’s ques- 
tion into ridicule, and regards it as 
subject-matter for a whispered joke 
with one of the elders. 

Do that and you’ve lost your 
child’s confidence, and deservedly. 
You will never again share his 
secrets—he will take good care of 
that. To treat his sacred problem 
with such flippancy is a betrayal and 
little short of criminal. 


| HAVE seen the face of a mother 

shine with gratification as she 
described the reactions of her child 
—an excellently trained little girl of 
fourteen—after mother had quietly 
imparted necessary information. 
The interview passed off without 
any feeling of tension or any sug- 
gestion of panic or excitement. 

And if a father or mother shows 
the sublimity of God’s plan, and 
dwells on the sacredness of the 
power He has given to man and 
woman, and points out that, because 
it is sacred, it must be guarded and 
used only with deep reverence and 
according to His law—if a father or 
mother does this with a well-trained 
child, it would seem reasonable to 
expect that the child will see nothing 
except what is beautiful and elevat- 
ing in such a divine plan. 

Young people have often shown 


Condensed from Marriage, a eo (Dublin: Browne and Nolan, 
. 8/6. 
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Not a Born Parent! 


AN essay by Damon Runyon on Parents reveals much insight into 
the problems of human psychology. 

“ My old man was not any great shakes as a parent, he was just 
one of those unfortunate parents who was not a born parent. 

“ My old man said being a parent was a natural gift with which 
not every person was endowed. He said he meant by being a parent 
one who grasped the responsibilities of parenthood as a matter of 
instinct rather than as a sense of duty, and discharged them grace- 
fully and gratefully. . . 

“The unhappiest situation in parenthood was when neither the 
lady parent nor the gentleman parent were born parents. He said he 
knew parents of that type who had only one or two children and 
were more unwieldy with them than the Grimeses with their 
seven. ... 

“ He said he got a big biff out of watching parents who were not 
born parents trying to live up to their conception of their duties of 
parenthood by taking their kids around with them and making a big 
fuss of the business of being parents. 

“He said there was great discomfort and awkwardness on both 
sides like the time he tried to make a pal of me and I kept watching 
him out of the corner of one eye with a wariness that finally made 
him feel as if he were a policeman with a small prisoner in tow. My 
old man said he decided then that he not only was not a born 
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parent, but that I was not a born son, either !” 


themselves infinitely relieved when 
they learned all they wanted to 
know from a sensible heart-to-heart 
talk with father and mother. 

They were delighted with the 
assurance, given without the least 
indication of mystery, or nervous 
“hush-hush ”—but given in the 
most matter-of-fact manner—that 
son or daughter can raise this ques- 
tion with dad or mother any time 
they wish, and the parent will tell 
pee clearly whatever they want to 


Above all, never invent anything 
suggestive of the stork story. Your 
child may swallow that tale for 
the moment, but of course he will 


one day be undeceived, and pos- 

sibly at the price of deep humilis. 
tion or worse, and he is not going 
to thank you for your lie. 

It is unfair to the child to wriggle 
out of your duty in this way, nor is 
your deception, when unmasked, 
going to engender confidence in you 
for the future. 

Indeed, often the best way of 
imparting this knowledge may be 
when your young son and yourself 
are mending a puncture together, or 
rer up new shelves in the 

chen or papering the wall, or 
when little Miss Fourteen-and- 
Three-Months is learning a new 
stitch from mother or being initiated 
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into the mysteries of making pastry 
or baking her first cake. 
Anyhow, the point is that you 
should give the facts when asked, 
but give them with reverence and 
without the least indication of panic 
or surprise. 

And you needn’t give all at once. 
Often the child will want to ask 
only a question or two and then will 
trot off quite satisfied. In such a 
case, leave thi alone, but im- 


further and that you are there to 
answer him. 


|" is wise to tell the child to refrain 

from discussion of these subjects 
indiscriminately. Sacred things may 
not be lightly used. So sacred are 
these subjects that the boy or girl 
should not speak of them, except to 
yourself or a priest, or somebody in 
a similar position. 

Sometimes, companions will joke 
and laugh about these things. They 


are making light of God’s holy in- 
stitution, and the properly-trained 
child will understand instinctively 
that they are to be shunned. 
Beware, too, of showing any sur- 
prise, no matter if you feel it, about 


of their experiences in this matter. 
Be very of pronouncing any- 
ey may have done to be a 
vise them, rather, to speak 

wise and understanding con- 
fessor and let him know clearly what 


parent is over-hasty and jumps 
to a rash conclusion, and breath- 

ells the child that he or she 
has committed mortal sin, the parent 
may crush the child under a load of 
depression and doubt and remorse 
which may last for many a day or 
a week. 

And with all this, the parent may 
be wrong; there may not have been 
any sin, through lack of perfect 
knowledge on the part of the child. 


‘THis is the close of a year when hundreds of people will 
be done out of part of their salaries—quite uninten- 


tionally. 


Apparently it happens in many small firms every time we 
have a financial year containing fifty-three Fridays, as 1955 


does. 


The mistake arises where employees are taken on at so 
much a week but can choose to have their salaries paid 


weekly or monthly. 


The people responsible for working out the monthly 


g _ salaries multiply the weekly wage by fifty-two and divide 
. it by twelve, forgetting that there are fifty-three pay days 
in the year. —Sunday Dispatch. 


SHE was appealing for refreshments for the church helpers’ 
excursion. “What we need are not abstract promises 
but concrete cakes.” 


i : anything your boy or girl tells you 
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He wrote from five o’clock to ten every morning and then 
went down to his stockbroker’s office where a motley collec- 


tion of Parisian literary characters would gather to hear his 
witticisms—which were more successful than his business 


Vagabond Captain of 
Science Fiction 


EUGENE GOULDING 


ago, the 

his condition before they reported 
the latest developments in the siege 
of Port Arthur. Millions of his 
readers all over the world read with 
regret of the passing of the vaga- 
bond captain who had brought them 
on that series of Extraordinary 
Voyages. 


imagina 
ported them through interstellar 
spaces for a journey around the 
moon, planned for them those ex- 
tremes of travel which took them 


His father, a lawyer, sent Jules to 
Paris to study law. Though he 
qualified as a lawyer, he was drawn 
towards a literary career. He met 
Dumas and other notable authors, 
and during his student days he 
wrote some plays and stories. When 
his father ind him his own legal 
practice, Jules respectfully refused. 

“The only career for which I am 
really suited,” he told his father, 

“is the one I am already pursuing: 
literature.” 

But for more than ten years his 
chosen career was to prove a ruth- 
less taskmaster, taunting and testing 
him in the cold mould of persistent 
poverty and disappointment. 

At twenty-three he became secre- 
tary of the Theatre Lyrique. While 
this job helped him considerably in 
his li scarcel 
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from deserts of ice to petrified 
forests at the centre of the earth, 

and brought them on a trip around 

the world in eighty days. | 

Jutes was born on 

February 8, 1828, at Nantes. As t ometer above 

he played on the quayside of this penury. § 

Breton port, he heard many a tale A keen reader of English novels, &§ 

of travel and adventure from the he was greatly influenced by Edgar 4 
fishermen who had come from far- Allan Poe. But his innate optimism i 
vivid imagination and he stored pessimism of Poe. &§ 

them up in his methodic memory. While Poe fell victim of the i 
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fashionable Rationalism of his time, 
Verne’s rational outlook prompted 
him to affirm that: “ Unbelief, 
which certain people regard as in- 
tellectual freedom, seems to me 
rather a weakness of reasoning 
powers.” 

To enable him to marry a young 
widow, Jules reluctantly became a 
stockbroker, his father providing the 
initial capital investment. But he did 
not allow married life and the Stock 
Exchange to interrupt his literary 
work. 

He rose each at five and 
worked at his desk until ten, when 
after a hurried breakfast he would 
leave for the Exchange. There, in a 
quiet corner, a motley collection of 
Parisian literary characters would 
gather around the good-humoured 
Verne. One of them remarked later 
that Jules had “more success with 
his witticisms than with his business 


entered the office of the publisher 
Hetzel. When he read the manu- 
script of Five Weeks in a Balloon, 
Hetzel declared that Verne had “ all 
the characteristic signs of a great 
story-teller ”. 

This between Verne and 
Hetzel was the prelude to the series 
of Extraordinary Voyages, the amaz- 
ing stories which captivated both 
young and old the world over and 
inspired many with an ardent long- 


._ ing to conquer space or explore the 


boundless, forbidding fastnesses of 
the unknown. 

Admiral Byrd on his epic journey 
to the Pole did not exaggerate when 
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‘THis is the fiftieth anniversary 

of the death of Jules Verne, 
father of the “ scientific novel”, 
who anticipated nearly all the 
geographical and scientific dis- 
coveries of the twentieth century. 


he remarked: “It was Jules Verne 
who launched me on this trip.” 

Verne contracted with Hetzel to 
furnish him with two books a year 
for the next twenty years at a fee of 
20,000 francs a year. The contract 
was later many times revised, to 
Verne’s advantage. 

In 1863 Verne, on the threshold 
of fame, gave up  stockbroking. 
“ Mes enfants,” he told his fellow 
members of the Exchange, “I am 
leaving you I have written a 
novel in a new “form, entirely my 
own. If it succeeds, I shall have 
stumbled upon a gold mine.” 


His success was sensational. In a 

few years Five Weeks in a 
Balloon was translated into most 
languages. At thirty-five Jules Verne 
was famous. He had created the 
scientific novel. 

During the next forty years he 
wrote 104 books in which he fore- 
cast with uncanny accuracy practi- 
cally every later scientific achieve- 
ment. 

“The fantasy of Jules Verne,” 
said Simon Lake, the American 
builder of submarines, “is the fact 
of today”. The genius of Jules 
Verne is all the more remarkable 
when it is realised that he himself 
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\4 One autumn morning in 1862 
tf Jules Verne, with a bulky manu- 
| 
it worked out the ballistics for b 
voyages of fantasy, and only occa- 
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sionally was it necessary for him to 
check his equations with leading 
French scientists of his day. 

His method of writing illustrated 
his extraordinary capacity for work. 
In those days there were no type- 
writers, so Jules wrote the draft of 
his novel in pencil without pausing 
to make corrections. Next he 
“ inked-in ” the completed draft. It 
was only when he received the 
galley-proofs of the book that he 
began to perfect the style. 

He often got as many as eight sets 
of proofs—to the chagrin of the 
compositors—before he was finally 
satisfied that he had achieved the 
lucid and precise style for which he 
is noted. Yet writing never tired 
him. Idleness, on the contrary, was 
a torment. 

Unlike most of his contempora- 
ries, he was a shy un-Bohemian man 
of letters. He spent much of his 
time on his famous yacht the Saint 
Michel; it was on this “ floating 
study” that many of his master- 

i were written. In 1866, with 


Eastern, which had laid the 
transatlantic cable. 


]N 1884 Jules Verne was 
height of his fame and fortune. 
He had fascinated the world with 


EN blame fate for other accidents, but feel personally 
responsible when they make a hole in one. 


You've got to do your own growing, no matter how tall 


your grandfather was. 
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The Mysterious Island, The Steam 
House, Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under The Sea, Around the World 


_in Eighty Days, Michael Strogoff 


and many more tales of adventure. 

That summer, with his wife and a 
number of friends, he set sail in the 
Saint Michel for the Mediterranean. 
On July 12 they were received in 
audience by the Pope. 

“I am not aware of the 
scientific value of your works,” said 
Leo XIII, “ but what I esteem in 
them most of all is their purity, 
their moral and spiritual value. I 
give them my blessing, and I urge 
you to continye.” 


JULES VERNE’s books are the pro- 
duct of a visio who foresaw 
the amazing material evolution of 
the modern world. Yet never once 
do his characters suggest that the 
great technical progress would one 
day be twisted and debauched by 
evil men for death and destruction. 
Jules Verne was saved that vision. 
Of one of his best known charac- 
ters, Michae) Ardan, he wrote: 
“ Adventurous, but no mere adven- 
turer, he was an intrepid Phaeton 
driving the chariot of the sun at 
break-neck speed, an Icarus with re- 
placeable wings.” 
That is also the best description 
we have of Jules Verne. 


—Irish proverb. 
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| T a distance of six inches I 
~~ examined the black powder 
which was the blood of a 
: 3 woman 1,600 years dead. At a dis- 
i tance of six inches I saw that 
& wder turn crimson and fluid and 
ow about the flack in which it was 
kept. Seconds later, it was black and 
hard again. 
It happened at the convent of San 
Armeno, in Naples. Within 
| 3 an hour the tiny chapel of the con- 
s 6S vent was packed with the people of 
oF Naples to whom the word had 
| & spread, and the teeming slum in 
which the convent stands was 
thronged with visitors. 


tee ] Hap called at the convent with an 
: Italian friend after hearing strange 
i rumours about the blood (the blood 
, of St. Patricia) . . . of diseases cured 


i see the world again from the 
moment they enter as novices to the 
moment they die. But, for special 
reasons, people may go in and see 


gE A grille in the massive 
in front door. 
sive face asked our business. We 
stood, incongruous in our city ‘suits, 

in the middle of a world centuries 
1 behind us. A moment later, a second 
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Black powder turned to blood... 


I Saw a Miracle Happen 


TERENCE FEELY 


—— 


WE walked through a fabulous 

courtyard of tinted marble, alive 
with figures and fountains, heavy 
with years. As we walked down cor- 
ridors splashed with glorious murals 
the nun chattered gaily of events of 
hundreds of years ago as if they had 
ha yesterday. Eventually we 
reached a double door, incredibly 
cold. The nun unlocked it and 
switched on the lights. 

I asked to see the relic of St. 
Patricia. The nun opened a glass 
case and exposed it. It was dis- 
appointing: a simple glass flask 
cradled up in gold and silver fret- 
work. In the bottom of the flask a 
blackish powdery crust. 


| ASKED the nun if there were any- 
thing remarkable about the relic. 


believe?” she asked. 
did. “ Pray with me,” 


She bent her head before a tiny 
altar and prayed, her old, creased 
face untroubled and relaxed. No- 
hi 


we 


The nun continued to pray with 
tremendous concentration, and it 
was then that I looked at the flask 
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and saw the hard black mass at the 
bottom was becoming sticky. 

It shuddered and broke up, and 
slid, becoming liquid and bright 
red. The nun picked up the flask 
and the blood—for blood it was— 
washed against the sides. 

I could think of nothing to say. 
“There,” said the nun, smiling. 


“St. Patricia was an empress—she 


wouldn’t let one down.” 
I searched for words. “This has 
happened before?” I asked. 
“Every day, for us,” said the 
nun, smiling. 


SHE spoke casually, as if she had 
just turned a neat card trick at a 


party. 

That the blood of saints dead 
sixteen centuries should liquefy 
through prayer was as natural to 
her as throwing a switch and watch- 
ing the light bulb glow. 

As she led us back through the 
silent corridors I was already ask- 
ing myself: Had I been hypno- 
tised ? 


* 


I think not. Hypnotists need a 
willing victim. I was not one. Cer- 
tainly my tough Italian friend was 
Not one. 

Was it autosuggestion? How 
could it be when neither of us 
knew what to expect, yet both saw 
the same thing? 

Was heat applied? There was no 
heat to apply. 

Finally, was it really blood? The 
flask was sealed with a stamped 
wax impression, bearing the signa- 
ture of an Italian scientific body 
which had analysed its dry contents 
and declared them human blood. 


‘Tu nun left us at the door. “ Pray 
for us,” she asked. 

I stepped out hesitantly into the 
throbbing seaport slum, urchin 
humanity exploding round my feet. 
I had seen a miracle, and I didn’t 
know what to do about it. Except 
to write it: in the right words. I 
know I have not found the right 
words. They are hard to come by 


in 1955. 


MAN who had worked for fifteen years as a porter at a 
country railway station decided to get married. There 
was a two-storey building in the station which contained 
a commodious upper room. The porter asked the station- 
master if he could use this room for his wedding reception 


and his request was granted. 


But so many relatives and friends turned up for the 
wedding breakfast that their combined weight caused the 


building to collapse. 


Which just goes to show that you should never marry 


above your station. 


A WISE girl is judged by the company she keeps at a 


distance. 


[F God intended we should talk more than we listen, He 


would have given us two mouths and one ear. 
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If you surrender to these excuses, you are destined to 
mental coma 


’ Three Fatal Bars to 


Success 


WILLIAM J. REILLY, Ph.D. 


vEN if you know what you 

really want to do, that doesn’t 

mean that you'll go ahead and 
do it. 

Why not? Well, most of us live 
in a curious dream world. The 
young live in the promises of the 
future. The old live in the unem- 
braced opportunities of the past. 

A young person says: “ As soon 
as I get the time and get a little 
money behind me, I’m _ going 
to. . .” The old person says: “ If 
I were young again, I'd...” 


A YOUNG advertising salesman told 

me that he had always had an 
ambition to write a human interest 
column for his county’s weekly 
newspaper, but that he didn’t have 
time. 

When we examined his schedule, 
we found that he had played bridge 
two evenings, gone to the movies 
two evenings, and attended a dance 
one evening of the previous week. 

A middle-aged draper’s assistant 
told me that some day he hoped 
to have enough money to open a 
radio and electrical shop. “ Selling 
suits gets pretty dull, but it’s a 
means to an end.” 

Condensed from How to Avoid 


How often we hear men say that 
what they are doing is merely a 
means to an end! But the tragic 
part about it all is that they'll spend 
their time until they die working on 
—— and never reach the end 
at all. 

In confidential sessions with men 
and women of all ages, I have 
listened to many such cases. And I 
haven’t heard a new excuse for 
years. Whenever a person is not 
doing what he says he wants to do, 
he always has what sounds like a 
good excuse. And it’s always one 
or more of three: 

1. “I haven’t the time.” 

2. “I haven’t the money.” 

3. “My people don’t want me 
to.” 


next time you feel that you 
“haven’t the time ” to do what 
you really want to do, it may be 
worth while to remember that you 
have as much time as anyone else— 
twenty-four hours a day. How you 
spend that twenty-four hours is up 


Suppose you have a full-time job 
that you occupied from nine 
to five, five cays a week. All right; 
Work (Harper Brothers and The 


World’s Work, Ltd.) 
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FRIEND once said to Edison : “ You lay down severe rules for one 
who wishes to succeed in life—putting in eighteen hours a day.” 
Edison answered: “Not at all. You do something all day long, 

don’t you? Everyone does. If you get up at seven o’clock and go to 

bed at eleven, you have put in sixteen good hours, and it is certain 

that you have been doing something all that time. The only dif- 1 

ference is that you do a great many things and I do one. If you took 

the time in question and applied it in one direction, you would suc- 

ceed. Success is sure to follow such application. The trouble lies in 

the fact that people do not have one thing to stick to, letting all else 


go.” 


that time is sold. In return, you get 
enough to “live on”, let us say. 
But what do you do with the other 
_ sixteen hours a day? Sleep eight. 

Yes, but that leaves eight. And what 
about week-ends? 

If you will put down on paper 
how you have spent each hour of 
the day for the past seven days, I 
think you’ll change your mind about 
not having the time. 


]™ not suggesting that you give up 

your favourite diversions. But 
you will be surprised to learn the 
small part of this remaining eight 
hours which it is necessary to devote 
in the beginning to the thing you 
want to do, and the remarkable 
achievements possible for anyone 
who will consistently devote even as 
little as one hour a day to one 
single purpose. 

And the unvarnished truth is that 
every one of us who mouths the old 
excuse, “I haven’t the time”, 
wastes much more than an hour 
every day of his life. 


But @ person cannot apply himself to anything incessantly without 
growing weary unless he loves it—unless it’s not work. And that’s 
the real explanation of Edison’s full use of his time. 


J. REILLY. 


You can tell me pretty accurately 
how you have spent your money 
during the past year. But can you 
give an accurate account of what has 
happened to your most valuable pos- 
session: Time? You may get more 
money, but that Time is spent. And 
whatever part of it you have wasted 
is lost for ever. 

If you were to spend an hour 
alone with the loud tick of a clock, 
or, better still, if you could spend 
an hour alone with an hour-glass, 
watching the sands of Time quickly 
slip through that vessel, and realise 
that 100 years from now you and 
I will both be gone, then you would 
begin to appreciate that time is the 
only thing you really do have, and 
that you alone can do anything you 
wish with the Time that is yours. 


the older we get, the 


more emphasis we put upon 
money, the more we think money. 
And so it might be difficult for you 
to appreciate the fact that money is 
secondary. 
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Money never comes first in self- 
expression of any kind. Study the 
biographies of those who have built 
great fortunes, and you will learn 
that money came to them after they 
had produced or discovered some- 


Not long ago, a young man told 
me, “I'd like to go into the cattle 
business, but I haven’t got the 
money.” 

“You ought to be glad you 
haven’t got the money,” I told him. 

“How do you mean?” He seemed 
surprised. 

“ Well, if you had enough money 
to go into the cattle business right 
now, you’d probably lose it. What 
do you know about the cattle busi- 
ness? If you want to go into it, the 
first thing to do is to go to work for 
somebody else and find out how the 
business is run. After you have 
acquired enough experience and 
accumulated a little money, then it’s 
time for you to consider going into 
it on your own.” 


]?’s easy for a person with money 

to go into some favoured busi- 
ness which he knows little about, 
and to lose his money fast. But when 
a fellow hasn’t any money, he’s 
forced to get a job with someone 
else until he learns enough about the 
business to be of real service, save 
some money, and finally go in for 
it himself. 

I’ve been career-counselling men 
and women for a good many years, 
and the people I have most trouble 
with are those who have money. 
For once they find out what they 
really want to do, they are not 
frightened enough, by economic 


necessity, to do anything about it. 

Neither poverty nor riches has 
anything to do with the job of self- 
expression—doing what you want to 
do—except that the possession of 
money is likely to remove the pres- 
sure of necessity and lull us into a 


lazy coma. 


FINANCIAL security, soft _ living, 

plenty to eat, an easy chair, com- 
fortable slippers, a warm fire—these 
are enough to ruin anyone. 

In a world marked by constant 
change, where the rich of today are 
often the poor of tomorrow, due to 
circumstances beyond their control, 
the only security is your ability to 
produce something of value for your 
fellow-man, and your only guaran- 
tee of happiness is your joy in pro- 
ducing it. 

True happiness lies in the pursuit 
of your goal, achievement in your 
chosen field. This must always 
remain primary. Whenever money 
becomes primary, you are on 
treacherous ground. 


WE are all in danger of being un- 
duly influenced by what others 
want us to do. 

Parents usually like to dominate 
the choice of their children in the 
selection of a vocation. A mother 
came to me not long ago saying that 
her boy had his heart set on being 
a musician. 

“ See if you can’t get the notion 
out of his head,” she said. “ You 
know there’s no future in music.” 

After I had spent an afternoon 
with this young man, listening to 
some of his own compositions, he 
and I organised a committee of two 
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to “ see if we couldn’t get the notion 
out of her head ”. 

What our friends and associates 
think influences us more than we 
realise. We like to live the life and 
- in the réle which others expect 

us. 

If you examine their advice, you 
will find that they are continually 
offering counsel based on their own 
experience in connection with a 
situation that is quite different from 
the one you are facing. 


‘Tuls does not mean that it is im- 

possible to get constructive sug- 
gestions from someone else. The 
most important thing to remember 
is that you are to use only those 
suggestions that facilitate a fuller 
and more accurate expression of the 
objectives which you yourself believe 
to be worth while. 

You will neither venture anything 
nor achieve anything if permit 
yourself to be unduly islieenuel by 
others. Some of the worst advice 
often springs from the short-sighted 
and selfish interests of those we 
love most. 

Only one sound mind is needed 


* 


to create a sound idea. “ Two heads 
are better than one ” is a fallacy that 
is enthusiastically embraced by those 
who are too lazy to think alone. 
When two people lean on each other, 
how can either — become 
strong enough for independent 
thought? 

There is no one more colourless 
than the self-conscious, vacillating 
person who is neither hot nor cold, 
wet nor dry, because he is always 
wondering what others will think of 
him and is always trying to please 
everybody. 

If you read the story of any per- 
son who has ever achieved his goal, 
you will despise yourself for yielding 
to any of these imaginary “time, 
money, and my people” excuses 
that may be keeping you from 
becoming the person you can be. 

If you surrender to any of these 
three excuses, you are destined to 
mental coma. Failure is certain. The 
lazy and inefficient use of time, the 
worship of money, and the futile 
pursuit of the approval of others 
will distort every worth-while desire 
in your heart and rob your life of 
any personal meaning. 


A Dopey shopkeeper hired an even dopier assistant who 
promptly made a mistake that caused the owner a con- 


siderable loss of money. 


“Know what I am going to do?” threatened the dopey 
owner. “I’m going to take out a third of your wages every 
week until you’ve paid for the damage you’ve done.” 


time 


“Gosh,” said the dopey assistant, “that'll take a long 


“No, it won't,” said the owner. “T’ll raise your salary so 


I can get it back quicker.” 


HEED two points about your income: (1) Make it first; 


(2) Make it last. 
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Gales of the 32 Counties 
Everybody’s Asking Who 
Was Louisa? 


ey 


Speculation on her 

OFFALY _ identity, which began 

200 years ago, has been 

brought a step nearer solution by a 

priest who managed to translate an 

inscription, almost indecipherable, 
on Dyer’s Bridge, near Daingean. 


West: pardon, that I am what I 
am”) reads the inscription, which is 
dated 1784. 

Offaly people are digging into old 
trunks and attics for anything that 
might lead to the identity of Louisa 
and find out what they have to 
pardon her for. 

Local parish records have been 
combed, but Louisa is still a mystery 


woman. 
—Reynolds News. 


Y AT ONE O'CLOCK A GOOD 

sailor, evidently half seas over, 

insisted on going up Nelson Pillar 

to kiss Nelson, and with 

DUBLIN sthe aid of a brother tar, 

who followed him and 

lent him a shoulder, he succeeded 

in getting a kiss of the hero’s stony 
lips. 


He then came down to get a glass 
of grog, and speedily ascended the 
stairs again. He mounted the pedestal 
as before, climbing up the legs and 
arms of “ Britannia’s God of War”, 
and stood upon the head in triumph, 
waving his hat. 

Next he placed his own head in 
daring juxta-position with the Ad- 
miral’s, and threw his heels in the 
air, to the astonishment of all Sack- 
ville Street, from Carlisle Bridge to 
the Rotunda. His name, it appears, 
is Robert Joyce. 

—Saunders’s Newsletter (Dublin), 

April 11, 1841. 


N 1762 AN ARTIFICIAL MOON 
illuminated the waters of Lough 
Neagh and lit up the sunken round 
towers of other days. 
ANTRIM Charles O’Neill, the 
Lord of Shane’s Castle, 
lived in luxury and entertained like 
an oriental potentate. He engaged 
the [Italian pyrotechnist, Carlo 
Genovini, to give a fireworks display 
over Lough Neagh. A feature of the 
display was a “ burning fire-ball like 
the moon”, which was carried up 
by a kite, suspended from it by a 
wire. 
By some form of spontaneous 
combustion the ball went on fire 
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while astride the clouds and con- 
tinued to burn for some minutes, 
lighting up the scene for miles 
around. 


—Coiiw J. Ross in the Irish 
News. 


RicHaRD BINGHAM, QUEEN 

Elizabeth’s Governor of Con- 

naught at the time of the Spanish 

Armada, issued stringent 

CLARE orders that any members 

of the wrecked Armada 

who came ashore should be put to 
death. 

There is a mound near Doolin 
where Spaniards who scrambled 
ashore were hanged by order of the 
Sheriff, who carried out Bingham’s 
instructions meticulously. 

O’Rourke, the gallant Prince of 
Breffny, treated the Spaniards hospi- 
tably and refused to obey the 
Governor’s behest. He was sum- 
moned to appear at the court of 


examination he was imprisoned in 
the tower of London and beheaded. 
—Clare Champion. 


RIVER BARROW, UPON WHICH 

the town of Carlow stands, has 
over the years provided an effective 
artery of trade and 

CARLOW social intercourse and 
has contributed in 

great measure to the development 
and general prosperity of the town. 

From early times boats called 
“clarahanus” were used on the 
Barrow. These boats were rope- 
hauled by gangs of men who were 
paid 8d. each per day. Some pre- 
ferred a life of ease by hanging on 
the rope instead of pulling; they 
were nicknamed “ hollow-backs ” by 
their comrades. 

Carlow has the distinction of being 
the first town in Ireland to have its 
own electric light, which it has en- 
joyed since 1892. 


Queen Elizabeth, where after an —T. P. Watsn in Fireside Chat. 


His Daily Sonata 


A FAMOUs pianist crossing the Atlantic insisted on having 
his piano installed in his cabin so that he could practise 


six hours a day. 


“ But,” argued a friend, “surely you can afford not to 


practise during the few days you'll be at sea? A short break 
wouldn’t affect your playing.” 
“If I missed practising one day,” said the great pianist, 
“Td notice the difference. If I missed three days, my public 
would notice the difference.” 
* 
A BRAHAM LINCOLN was once taken to task by an associate 
for his attitude toward his enemies: “Why do you try 
to make friends of them? You should try to destroy them.” 
Lincoln replied gently: “ Am I not destroying my enemies 
when I make them my friends?” 


J 


The author of this article, who is now in her ninety-second 
year, is the daughter of Canon peas Bell, at one time 
Rector of Banagher, 
Miss Bell’s aunt, Mary Bell, married Arthur Nicholls after 
the death of his first wife, Charlotte Bronté. Mary Bell and 
Arthur Nicholls were cousins 


ffaly 


Charlotte Bronté’s Irish 
Honeymoon 


F. E. 


MUST have been in my early teens 

when, with my two sisters, one a 

little older and one a little 
younger than myself, we used to stay 
at the Hill House, Banagher, from 
time to time. 

We all reverenced the memory of 
Charlotte Bronté, who wrote the 
wonderful books in the glass-fronted 
bookcase in the drawing-room, and 
whose portrait had the most promi- 
nent position on the wall. 

Aunt Mary, who had married 
Uncle Arthur some years after 
Charlotte’s death, had given us per- 
mission to read the books, but I 
always had a fear of hurting my 
uncle if he should see me reading 
one of them, so I would hastily con- 
ceal it in his presence. 


[7 was after Charlotte’s return to 
Haworth from Brussels, when 
sorrow after sorrow overwhelmed 
and Anne following closely upon 
each other—that she and Arthur 


BELL 


Nicholls, her father’s curate, began 
to draw closer to each other. 

She came to appreciate the value 
of the love he offered her, and 
finally accepted it. But it was long 
before Mr. Bronté would give his 
consent, and even then he refused 
to be present at the marriage. 

The bride and bridegroom left 
for Ireland with as little delay as 
possible after the wedding, Char- 
lotte not without misgivings as to 
the future—grateful for the love 
bestowed upon her, but uncertain 
as to whether she could adequately 
return it, and, like her father, be- 
lieving that she was marrying be- 
neath her; probably not quite sure 
as to the pleasure of having Arthur’s 
cousin, Mary Bell, to stay with 
them for the week they were to 
spend in Dublin; and certainly not 
looking forward to meeting other 
relations of his who lived there. 

None the less the gloom seems to 
have gradually lightened until the 
moment when she and Arthur were 


Condensed from the Manchester Guardian 
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Aunt Mary—told me 
y 

that was. I cannot help thinking 
that she must always have been de- 
voted to Arthur, who had been 
adopted by her father and grown 
up as one of the family; but if so, 
she was able to put herself entirely 
behind her, and think only of the 
happiness of others. 


first relations to be met were 


a popular means of travel; from 
Portobello Bridge in Dublin it 
joined the Shannon near the fine 
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Charlotte by the alternative route, 
taking the train to Birr, and arriving 


- at the top of the long hill of 


Banagher to be met by an “ inside 
car”, which transported them all to 
Cuba House. 

James Bell, who had succeeded 
his father, and his mother, who was 
still the hostess, and other relations, 
were there to greet the travellers. 

In the warmth of the welcome 
they received, and in surprise and 
pleasure at seeing with what affec- 
tion and respect Arthur was held, 
Charlotte’s reserve died away; she 
responded, possibly with slight feel- 
ings of remorse and even shame, as 
she penned the words: “I must say 
I like my new relations.” 

“ Sitting together over the fire 
like this,” Mrs. Bell remarked to her 
after a long and intimate talk, “I 
quite forget I am talking to the 
celebrated authoress!” 

Charlotte mentioned the house, 

“with large and handsomely fur- 
siched rooms ” and the girls os very 
pretty, with nice gentle manners. 
The men of the family she found to 
be cultured, and said their manners 
were courteous. 


OF Mrs. Bell, Charlotte wrote: 

“She was quite like a Scottish 
or English matron,” and adds “ but 
then she was educated in England.” 

This was certainly not the case; 
her father, Mr. Adamson, did take 
her to London, with a view to leav- 
ing her at school, as he felt this 
might be an advantage to her; but 
after three weeks he returned, hav- 
ing found life quite insupportable 
without his small daughter, and took 
her home again. 


~ 


A 
\ 
Arthur’s brother Alan and his ; 
family. Alan was connected with the 
canal company. Before there was a d 
railway to Banagher the canal was 
bridge leading to the _ 
Galway. Charlotte — with ; 
much liking of Alan Nicholls. ; 
There was also Mrs. Bell’s 
brother and his daughter to be in- . 
troduced to, and one or two of &§ 
The latter, as well 
as , travelled with Arthur and i 
“f 
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CHaARLoTTE’s few days at Cuba 

House passed rapidly, but left 
an impression of warmth and hap- 
piness which was not forgotten on 
either side. Two little girls, one the 
daughter of Arthur’s brother, Alan, 
the other the daughter of James 
Bell, were born later and were both 
given the names of Charlotte 
Bronté. 

When Mr. Bronté died (six years 
after Charlotte) Arthur returned to 
Banagher and lived with Mrs. Bell 
and Mary. Later he married Mary, 
who was a devoted wife and prized 
everything connected with Char- 
lotte; then, after peaceful years 
spent among friends and in familiar 
scenes, Uncle Arthur fell asleep. 

He had employed himself as 
curate to J Bell, my father, 
and as agent for the property left 
by the Rev. Alan Bell to his sons. 
His body rests in the shadow of 
Rynagh Church. 


SOME years after his death I had me 
an Man from my Aunt 

; who she wished to con- 

- me on a matter of importance. 
She was by now an invalid, con- 
fined to her room upstairs; it was 
necessary for her to have a nurse 
within reach, and the only com- 
municating room was Uncle 


Arthur’s dressing-room which, until 
then, had been kept most carefully 
exactly as he had left it. 

As the room must now be 
adapted to a different purpose, she 
gave his books and other belongings 
to friends who, she felt, would 
value them. 


WHEN I arrived she showed me 
two paintings by Branwell: she 
wished to decide what to do with 
them. They were the group of his 
three sisters (unfinished and im- 
mature in style, I thought) and 
a head-and-shoulder painting of 
Emily. 
“Your uncle disliked them very 
much,” said Aunt Mary. “He 
thought they were very ugly repre- 
sentations of the girls, and I think 
meant to destr but perhaps 
shrank from p os so—you see, 
there is only one other existing por- 
trait of Charlotte, and none at all 
of Emily and Anne.” She turned to 
=, What do you think I should 
We talked it over, and finally de- 
cided to send them to Mr. Reginald 
Smith, of Smith and Elder, Char- 
lotte’s publishers, and ask his advice. 
I packed them, and sent them off: 
and now they hang in the National 
Portrait Gallery in London. 


‘THE struggle of our grandmothers to make a pie better than 

the neighbours kept their brains working and made 
their opinions very much more interesting than those of 
the women who have their pies sent in from the chain 


store on the corner. 


—G. K. CHESTERTON. 


‘THE difference between a little boy and his dad: 


Smaller size Alibis. 
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I “lost” six letters in different towns and waited to see 
what would happen 


Experiment in Honesty 


W. J. 


OME months ago, when on my 

way home from work, an 

addressed envelope containing a 
postal order and a personal letter 
dropped from my wallet. 

On reaching home I discovered 
the loss, but consoled myself with 
the thought that the missing 
envelope would reach me by post 
on the morrow. It did not arrive. 
It is still missing. 

“ Are Irish folk honest?” I asked 
myself. And then I decided to find 
out. I would make a little experi- 
ment during a tour of Ireland which 
I had planned. 


ADDRESSING half-a-dozen envelopes 

to myself, I placed in each 
a folded sheet of typing paper, 
sealed the flap, and affixed to each 
a 24d stamp. 

In Omagh’s busy High Street I 
dropped the first envelope and 
stepped hastily into a doorway. I 
had scarcely turned round to observe 
what would happen when a ragged 
urchin approached me. In his hand 
he held the envelope. 

“Sir,” said he, “I think you 

ped this.” 


Condensed from the Sunday Chronicle 


ROSS 


parcels, stepped on the envelope and 
passed on. Following her came two 
young men. They went out of their 
way to avoid stepping on the 
envelope. 

Next came a little girl. She kicked 
the envelope before her, stooped 
down, picked it up, read the address 
and, walking across the road to a 
letter-box, deposited it therein. So 
far, so good. 


‘THe third envelope I dropped two 

days later outside a Belfast hotel. 
It was picked up almost immediately 
by a well-dressed man who, I con- 
cluded, was a guest at the hotel, for 
he entered the hotel with my 
envelope carefully tucked away in 
an inside pocket. It has yet to reach 


me. 

In Dublin’s busy O'Connell 
Street I dropped the fourth 
envelope. It lay for almost five 
minutes before an elderly lady 
picked it up. Carrying it to the 
entrance to a shop, she removed her 
glasses from her handbag, scanned 
the address and then approached a 
nearby policeman. 

Apparently she inquired from him 
the way to the nearest post office, 
for the envelope awaited me on my 


| 

Next day, m Derry ty, is 

dropped the second envelope and s&s 
took my stand beside a paper-seller. return home. j : i 
A buxom woman, laden with The fifth letter was picked up § 

if 
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almost immediately after I had three days later I received it in the 

dropped it in a side street in Cork. post. 

The finder was an attractive young I had dropped six envelopes in 

woman who raced after me. various parts of Ireland. Three were 

mailed by the finders, two were 

‘Tue sixth envelope was dropped in handed to me soon after 1 had 
one of the poorest districts in dropped them and one was held by 

Limerick. Near where I dropped it the finder. 

several urchins were playing with a Was my little experiment a suc- 

rag ball. I did not wait to see it cess? I think so. I think it proved 

picked up, but picked up it was, for that Irish folk are honest. 


Longest Love Letter 


WHEN a boy writes a love letter these days the chances are 
that it’s not more than half a dozen pages long. 

But back in Elizabethan days a courtier wrote a letter 
of 410,000 words—as long as five books—to Arabella 
Vaughan Templeton. It’s the world’s longest love letter, 
and it’s in the British Museum archives. A pity that 
Arabella couldn’t read! 

Tchaikovsky, the composer, performed a formidable task 
in writing love letters. In thirteen years he sent 5,000 let- 
ters to Nadeja von Meck, a widow. 

But that’s nothing beside the feat of Judiette Drouet, 
who penned over 15,000 letters to novelist Victor Hugo, 
although they met every day. 

More recently, Private Arthur Marquez was acclaimed 
champion love-letter writer of the U.S. Army. His girl 
friend, Joan Sayler, wrote §15 letters to Arthur, and pro- 
duced 676 he had sent her in five months. 


—J. A. Burke. 


‘THE missionary home from Africa was being showered 

with questions. 

“Is it true,” someone asked, “that wild beasts in the 
jungle won’t harm you if you carry a torch?” 

“That all depends,” replied the missionary, “on how 
fast you carry it.” 
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The natives were friendly 


Hop-Pickers Go Whoopee 


LEMUEL GULLIVER 


OTORING through Sussex one 

night we were attracted by a 

Bacchanalian scene in the yard 
of a public house. There were 
lights, music, singing and dancing: 
not the usual nightclub or Palais 
stuff, but something Hogarthian. 
We pulled up to investigate. 

To reach the pub door we had 
to walk, with some embarrassment, 
between two cavorting rows of 
elderly ladies who, in a kind of 
Nuts-in-May formation, were danc- 
ing something approximating to the 
Can-Can to music coming from a 
battery of mouth-organs and an 
accordion. 

In the bar there was scarcely 
standing-room for a shadow, and 
what surprised us almost as much 
as the dance sequence outside had 
done was the fact that, despite the 
rural setting, none of the customers 
could be classified as yokel, bump- 
kin, or chawbacon. 

They were Cockney to the last 
grandam, the men drinking pints 
of brown and mild, and the women, 
with little fingers raised, genteelly 
lowering Guinness. 


AFTER a long wait to get to the 

counter, we introduced ourself 
to the landlord, Mr. Johnson, a 
shortish, agreeable man, who ex- 
plained that the “ Gala and Exten- 


sion Night” atmosphere was a 
weekly and seasonal phenomenon— 
his customers being hop-pickers. 

“They won’t be coming down 
here in a few more years,” he 
added. “ More and more growers 
are using machines, and then, of 
course, people are not so keen on 
going hop-picking in these days of 
paid holidays.” | 

Mr. Johnson went on to say that 
his pub, the “ Castle ”, was the only 
licensed house owned by Guinness. 
He offered to take us on a tour of 
the drinking accommodation. 

There were four bars—all of 
them full; two were permanent, Mr. 
Johnson explained, and two tem- 
porary, one of the latter being a 
utilitarian-looking hall containing, at 
a guess, 250 people, all dancing or 


They're lovely people,” said 


Mr. Johnson, looking affectionately 
at his customers, “ but I’m some- 
times glad that we only get ’em 
once a year.” 


BEForE returning to his duties, he 

took us behind the bar and 
introduced us to a Mr. Desmond 
O’Brien, one ‘of his assistants. Mr. 
O’Brien was a fair, muscular young 
man. He had played rugby for 
Ireland, Mr. Johnson explained, 


Condensed from Lilliput 
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58 
taking up, we guessed, a fair amount 


of room in the scrum. 

The firm of Guinness, in the 
brewery tradition of employing 
athletic young men of sound educa- 
tion, had put Mr. O’Brien on the 
pa oll, and had sent him to the 

tle” as part of his training. 
“T’m not down here to see if the 


hops really does get into the brew,” 
said Mr. O’Brien, “ but to get to 
know the customers professionally.” 

As he had obviously succeeded in 
this task, we asked him to put us on 
someone who might help to further 
our studies into publichouses. 


AT that moment, the band stopped 

everyone 
dancing. On looking across the floor, 
we saw a tall negro standing aloofly 
among the 249 Cockneys. Mr. 
O’Brien spotted him, too, and said, 
“TI should try him. He’s a terrible 
féady talker when you get him on 
his subject.” 

We went across and introduced 
ourself. 


Mr. S—— (he asked us not to 
publish his name) immediately be- 
came statistical. Guinness, he said, 
had 800 acres under hops in the 
district, and many more acres were 
owned privately. The hop-gardens 
(not “fields”, emphasised Mr. 
S——) gave employment not only 
to thousands of pickers, but to those 
who looked after them. He himself 
would continue working on the ad- 
ministrative side long after the hop- 
pickers had returned to London. 

We asked Mr. S—— what had 

| research 

“T am on 
work,” he said. 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


“Into brewing?” 

“ Oh, no ”—and then added after 

pause—*“ People.” 

“ People?” 

“Yes, people,” said Mr. S——. 
“ And if you keep your promise not 
to divulge my name, I will tell you. 
You see, my employers may not like 
the fact that I am down here 
collecting material for a book.” 


Just then the band and dancers got 
going again, so we left the floor 
and took refuge behind the bar with 
Mr. O’Brien. Mr. S—— stood 
patronisingly on the touch-line, 
watching the dancers with the 
amused condescension of an ex- 
plorer at some tribal gathering. 
And there was certainly some- 
thing worth seeing, most of the per- 
formers being pretty uninhibited; 
but there were exceptions. We 
noticed, for instance, a few youths 
creeping about in reverse. They 
wore what has come to be regarded 
as Edwardian dress, and had Exis- 
tentialist expressions on their faces. 
We expressed surprise that such 
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HOP-PICKERS GO WHOOPEE 


sophistication should have reached 
the village of Bodiam. 

“ Oh, they’re not locals,” said Mr. 
O’Brien. “ They come down by 
coach every Saturday from 
London.” 


AT Closing time, Mr. O’Brien very 

competently cleared the bar in 
the face of seemingly insuperable 
difficulties. We were just preparing 
to leave, too, when Mr. S—— came 
to say good-bye. He held out his 
hand and said: “I hope your re- 
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searches have been successful, Mr. 
Gulliver.” 


AND then, smiling for the first 

time, added: “ As for my own 
anthropological, ethnological, and 
sociological studies among tem- 
rarily detribalised indentured 
bour recruited from East and 
South-East London, I shall be able 
to write that, ‘despite a certain 
breakdown in their moral code when 
absent from tribal territory, the 
natives were friendly ’.” 


Ewers Sincerely! 


How often have you finished a letter with the words, 
Yours sincerely ? But have you ever paused to wonder 
what this formal ending means? 

It has been suggested that it has something to do with 
the potters of ancient Rome. Now, the good potters made 
good drinking and cooking vessels; the bad ones made bad 
vessels which looked good. 

Unscrupulous potters did not hesitate to make a cracked 
pot look sound by filling the crack with wax. You could 
turn such a pot round and round in the market-place and 
never discover the flaw, so cunningly was it hidden; but 
when you took the pot home and poured hot water into it, 
the wax melted, and you found, too late, that you had 
been had. 

But the good potters broke any pots that had cracks or 
flaws. They scorned the use of wax for hiding a crack. So, 
a pot without wax was genuine; and thus there came into 
being the phrase sine cera, which was the Latin way of 
saying “ without wax ” 

—H. L. Ge, 500 Stories To Tell (Epworth Press). 


* 


DEAR old Quaker lady, distinguished for her youthful 
appearance, was asked what she used to preserve her 


“TI use for the lips, truth; for the 


charms. 
She replied sweetly: 
voice, prayer; for the eyes, pity ; are the hand, charity ; 


for the figure, uprightness ; and for the heart, love.” 
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Long Life 
to You! 


WILLIAM C. FITZGIBBON 


AN’S efforts to prolong life 

(occasional lapses into whole- 

sale homicide notwithstand- 
ing), have succeeded. 

Since 1900—in America, for 
example—he has stretched his life- 
expectancy from forty-eight years to 
69.8 years, an unprecedented gain 
of more than twenty years in little 
more than half a century. 

The newborn child never had it 
so good. In the Bronze Age—so 
studies of unearthed bones reveal— 
an infant had a life-expectancy of 
eighteen years. 

Two thousand years ago a Roman 
urchin could count on twenty-two 
years. In the Middle Ages the figure 
rose to 35 with no change from 
then until 1838 when, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, the expectancy 
hit forty. 

‘Jopay’s increase in life-expectancy 

is common to most Western 
countries. Norway, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Denmark, Great Britain 
and Ireland have rates much the 
same as the United States, with 
other European nations close behind. 

Lowest life-expectancy is in India, 
where the rate is thirty-two. (India 
is the only country where life-expec- 
tancy of males is higher than that 


of females.) Other low rates: Egypt, 
thirty-five; Mexico, thirty-nine; 
Puerto Rico, forty-six. No recent 
figures are available on Russia. 
Scientists doubt, incidentally, that 
anyone has lived beyond 150 years 
—or that medical technique can ever 
extend life-expectancy much over 


100. 
Since life-expectancy is a figure 
arrived at by averaging a popula- 
tion’s death ages, the biggest single 
reason for longer expectancy has 
been the drop in infant mortality. 


HEN a man wakes to find that he 

has reached the life-expectancy 
figure of 69.8 years, he shouldn't 
expect to perish before the day is 
up. He is one of the lucky ones who 
probably will live out the years at 
the farther end of the average. 

A man reaching 69.8 may expect 
to live ten to twelve more years; at 
seventy-five he has about eight 
years; at eighty he has six. This does 
not, however, go on ad infinitum. 


MAN needs oxygen, water, a livable . 

temperature, and the right air 
pressure in order to survive. The 
planets don’t have these. Mercury, 
and our moon, too, have no atmo- 
sphere at all. . . . Venus has a steam- 
ing hot surface and an atmosphere of 
carbon dioxide. Mars has practically 
no water or oxygen... . 

On Jupiter, Saturn and the other 
giant planets, ambitious space way- 
farers would find themselves walking 
on frozen wastes of ammonia and 
methane gas that have turned into a 
dry ice at more than 100 degrees 
below zero. 

—Francis J. HEYDEN, S.J. 


Condensed from the New York Times Magazine 
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Matrimony and matchmaking, childbirth and death . . . 


The Name on the Gate 


CAHIR HEALY 


F country ways are changing out- 
wardly in the Six Counties, home 
life remains a thing apart. In 
many respects it is a hard life. Its 
independence, however, is some 
compensation for the steady day-and- 
night effort necessary for success. 
There is no rising or lying by the 
clock; yet the woman of the house 
is astir long before her sister in the 


town. In the winter dark she has the. 


kettle boiling, the porridge cooking 
and the breakfast on the table be- 
fore himself is up. 

The younger children must be 

in bed until the father and the 

est boy, now left school, have got 

their food and are gone to the farm- 
yard or the field. 

“ Stop that noise up there! If ye 
were of any use to us, the 
Armagh wouldn’t wake ye.” 

Porridge and milk, tea and fadge: 
good feeding for the formation of 
bone and sinew. Down the stair, 
which is more a step-ladder, come 
the six of them, pushing Ba 
another. Some are 
their clothes over their arms. 

“ Ma, Jennie said a curse.” 


sheepdog recognises them as 
bp and stands wagging his 
tail in welcome as they reach firm THE 


land; he licks the wee girl and 


catches the big boy by the trousers 
playfully. 

As the children, seated round the 
white kitchen table, devour the por- 
ridge and milk, the mother sees a 
hole in Tommy’s jersey and a tear 
in Jennie’s frock. It is too late to re- 
pair them now, but they are noted 
for the night, when the wearers will 
be up in the loft asleep. 

“Tt would take one bare and 
busy, and with four hands beside, 
to watch ye all,” she says, pushing 
Owen’s wee nose into a basin of 
water. He winces a little as she rubs 
his neck and ears—sacred spots 
which he evades when going the 
rounds himself. 

“ Off with ye, now. It’s half afther 
nine. Tommy, have you got your 


bell of rubber and pencil? Aye, I thought 


so. You’d forget your head if it 
wasn’t fixed on. Johnny, let me not 
see you comin’ back again with a 
black welt on your face from that 
boyo, Bennie Brady. Bye-bye now 


and mind the motors: keep on yer, 


own side o’ the road.” 

o She pauses as she watches them 
run or walk down the lane in a row. 
“God walk with ye,” she says fer- 
vently, turning into the yard. 


children all wore petticoats 
until they were ready for school- 


Condensed from The Countryman 
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ing, and slept together. The little 
lads think they have crossed the 
Rubicon when they first get trousers. 
Thereafter they go to the bed of the 
elder brother. Nobody knows just 
why the male children in rural 
places go in petticoats until three or 
four, but it is said that this garb 
protects them from the attention of 
the fairies, who do not appear to 
covet girls. 

When they return from school 
and have dinner—potatoes, milk 
and some dried fish—each has an 
allotted task. One will cut cabbages 
or lift turnips from pits and carry 
them into the byre in a creel with 
arm-ropes. One will sweep the yards. 
Another will carry water from well 
river until the stock barrels are 


The bigger lad at school will 
have as a task the cleaning of the 
byre, putting down fresh bedding 
for cows and pigs. The girl will go 
on a message to the shop. 

When the lamp is lighted at the 
side-table that lifts out from the 
wall, the school group gather round 


It. 

“Will you be silent now, Tommy. 
How can any person do his task if 
you go on chatterin’ like ten cocka- 
toos in the zoo?” 


"Tue father and his eldest son drift 

in and seat themselves at the big 
table. The children pause to listen 
to the talk, pretending they are still 
at their tasks. They love to hear 
their elders discourse. It is about 
Sean Leddy’s spuds. 

“ After all his bother in gettin’ 
them Government seed and Silver 
XX Bone Manure, de’l a bit betther 


they are than our own, raised on 
dung and leagh (sea-weed). He’s an 
odious ‘ blast ’.” 

They speculate on how many 
barrels there will be to the acre. 
Then the father lifts the paper and 
gives out the headings of the news; 
if it is a local petty sessions, where 
all the litigants are known to them, 
he will enlarge on the details a bit. 

“Them Culligans are at it again, 
hammer and tongs. That wasp Phil 
always wants to fight the whole 
town when he gets a sup. Ye’d blow 
a betther man off a pint uv porther.” 


‘THE wife is twenty years younger 

than her man. He had had to 
wait until he was able to give his 
sister and brother their “ share ”, 
and after that until his mother was 
under a green quilt. Even then, if 
he had not been lucky in finding a 
woman with some ready money of 
her own, he might have had to 
wait—too long. As it was, in spite 
of the disparity in their ages, they 
got on well enough. 

“TI see,” the father said, “ there’s 
a ghost a-seein’ at some house in 
Fermanagh. It is supposed to be a 
grandmother that fell from a tree 
and she pickin’ apples. She always 
comes walkin’ on he very stroke of 
midnight.” 

Nobody professes to believe in 
such things, but he is a wise person 
that knows all his own supersti- 
tions. 

“T don’t believe it, John,” her- 
self makes answer; “no woman 
iver was as punctual as that.” 

He quotes for her the story of a 
miserly old fellow in the next town- 
land who was wont to go to the fair 
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[™ #s @ good thing if the farm 

wife has children—a boy or 
two for preference, so that the 
name will be left on the farm 
and maybe a second one to stick 
to his books and so bring honour 
on the name in the Church or 
the like, to enable the sisters to 
marry well. Generations of that 
name can be found in the one 
place. 

In the towns there is no such 
permanency, the names over 
shops shifting like. the sand by 
the seaside. A childless woman is 
like a ship without a helm. There 
must be free help to work the 
land until the family gets on its 
feet. —CaHIR HEALY. 


riding on an old pony. His wife 
walked alongside last fair day. They 
met with the postman, who asked: 
“ Ma’m, why aren’t you ridin’?” 

“ Because,” the husband butted in 
irritably, “ we haven’t two horses.” 


WHEN a young woman marries into 
a farm, if the old lady is still at 
all active it needs a lot of diplomacy 
to keep the peace. You see, the 
women (God help them) are cross- 
ing and recrossing each other all the 
time—at the fire, cleaning or gather- 
ing up the eggs. There are two 
bosses in the one house, and that is 
at least one 
I knew a tgyman 
settled a big family row by telling 


* 


the young woman always to ask the 
old lady’s opinion. 

“You needn’t take it if you don’t 
want to,” he slyly added. “ Fetch 
her a wheen 0’ sweets when you ge 
to the shop or some other little 
kindness.” 

When the grandchildren come the 
women put on one side the old quar- 
rels. A wise woman will not be too 
critical of the old one’s peculiarities 
at that stage, when she is needed 
and desirous of nursing her grand- 


son. 
The old couple often stipulate for 
a room apart for themselves and the 
use of the kitchen, a cow’s grass and 
as many spuds as they need. This 
may entail setting up a new com- 
partment, but it is well worth the 
cost. Too near is often too far. 


‘THE outward life may change, but 
family life goes on pretty much 
as it always did: matrimony and 
matchmaking, childbirth and death. 
Many lads and lassies stray away 
to where the bigger money is paid, 
so that it is well-nigh impossible to 
secure occasional help, but with 
mechanisation greater areas can be 
covered with fewer persons. 

The young folks that remain 
gather at a neighbour’s house’ to 
hear the wireless give out the result 
of the great football match at Croke 
Park. The ordinary news of the 
world is still far apart from their 
lives. 


THE way to fight a woman is with your hat. Grab it and 
run. 


EPitarn in a dog cemetery: 


—JoHN BARRYMORE. 


“ Prince, as ever, precedes his master by a few steps.” 
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The Passing Show 


Those Golden 
Bogs 


Y A.D, 2000 IRELAND WILL HAVE 
burned all the turf from the main 

areas and converted 1,500,000 acres 
of other bogland into farms produc- 
ing special grasses and disease-free 
oil-bearing plants like peppermint 
and lavender. 

In 1835 Ireland was making first- 
class writing paper from turf as well 
as extracting vandyke-brown dye and 
resin. Today the emphasis is on re- 
search into the manufacture of news- 
print, soft wallboard, nitrogenous 
fertilisers, wax for polishes and 
gramophone records, and sphagnum 
moss. This moss is mostly exported 
to the U.S. 

—Star Weekly. 


Do You Believe It? 

‘THE IRISH ARE THE WORLD’S CHAM- 
pion potato-eaters, according to 

the latest Food and Agricultural 

Organisation bulletin. 

They ate 403 lb. each last year— 
almost twice the European average, 
and four times as much as Americans. 

But the Irish people don’t think 
much of fruit. They ate only fifty- 
five Ib. a head, while the Swiss ate 
198 Ib. and Belgians 182. 

The average European ate 136 lb. 
of fruit last year and 159 lb. of vege- 
tables, compared with only 97.9 Ib. 


Living and Learning 
“THE average pocket-money for 
men students at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, is 72/- a week, and 
for women 41/-. The woman 
student spends £50 a year on 
clothes, and 15 per cent. of 
College men own cars. 
Eighty-five per cent. of the 
women students prefer College 
men to outsiders, but only one- 
third of the men confine their 
love affairs to the College. 
Sixty-three per cent. of the 
men drink regularly; 22 per cent. 
of the women. Of the remainder, 
95 per cent. of the men and 87 
per cent. of the women drink 
sometimes. 
The average male undergradu- 
ate goes to the pictures one anda 
quarter times a week and to the 
theatre three and a quarter times 
a term. The figures for women 
are 1.1 and four, respectively. 
—Trinity News. 


of fruit and 149.6 Ib. of vegetables 
before the war. 
—Kerry Champion. 


Linked by Film 
ULSTER ASSOCIATION IN 
Johannesburg hit on a novel way 
of linking its members with their 
relatives at home. 

It produced a film and wire re- 
cording conveying greetings and sent 
them to Mr. William Douglas, secre- 
tary of the Ulster Unionist Council, 
Belfast. 

When the film was shown in the 
Council’s premises in Glengall Street, 
there was a large attendance of the 
emigrants’ relatives and friends. 

—Belfast Telegraph. 
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Kindness to Candidates 
CORRESPONDENT, SUGGESTING THAT 
ballot papers should be circular 

in shape, points out that candidates 

whose names commence with “A” 

and “B” have the constant privilege 

of securing numerous votes from 
illiterate and undiscriminating voters 
merely because their names are at 
the top of the paper. 

I make bold to suggest another 
ballot-paper reform—that the party 


allegiance of each candidate should 
be indicated after his name. 

Even well-educated voters can fail 
to remember at the all-important 
time of voting the party affiliation of 
the lesser-known candidates. Not 
forgetting the confusion that arises 
when opposing candidates bear the 
same or a similar surname. (I recall 
“Traynor” and “Trainor” in 
North-East Dublin.) 

—L. R. in the Irish Catholic. 


* 


Link With Savage Days 

HERE and there throughout the Barbados are small settle- 
ments of very poor whites who scratch a living on 

minute holdings, or work as unskilled labourers—they are 

mostly illiterate. 

These Redlegs, as they are nicknamed (I never discovered 
why), are the descendants of Cromwellian deportees who 
were sold as slaves to the plantations; Scots after Dunbar 
and Worcester, English after the Monmouth rebellion, but 
the majority Irish. I came across them again in the island 
of St. Vincent, where they are known as White Bajans (the 
colloquialism for Barbadians). 

They have not intermarried with the negroes and their 
handsome children, fair-skinned and fair-haired, playing in 

_ rags by the roadside, are a startling link with those savage 
days. 

In Bridgetown is one of the big department stores of the 
Fogarty chain, which stretches across the islands of the 
southern Caribbean down into Demerara. 

It was founded during the last century by an Irishman 
of outstanding business ability, and his descendants and 
successors in the firm maintain close association with 
Ireland and keep alive the simple old ways and customs: 
Irish coffee, racehorses, black velvet, smoked salmon from 
the Blackwater, and the dispensing of hospitality that knows 
no limit. 

—SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT in the Irish Times. 


WHEN it comes to women, men who have money to burn 
usually meet their match. 
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Love-Making at 
Donnybrook 


RUSHWORTH FOGG 


MERICANS visiting Ireland still 

ask what time of the year 

Donnybrook Fair is held. 
They’re 100 years too late. It was 
last held in 1855. Yet it’s still the 
world’s most famous fair, a 
synonym for riotous jollity. 

It started in the year 1204, when 
King John granted to Dublin’s 
citizens a charter to hold an annual 
trading fair, in aid of the building 
and upkeep of their city walls. For 
the next 651 years it was held on a 
flat green beside the River Dodder, 
a mile outside the city, where 
Donnybrook Church stands today. 

Over the centuries the trading 
side declined. Drink was Donny- 
brook’s ruin. From the 1790s on- 
wards there were campaigns against 
Donnybrook’s drunkenness. Finally, 
when a committee of citizens bought 
out for £3,000 the family which had 
acquired the Charter, Donnybrook 
Fair ceased to be. 


Desrite the fair’s rowdiness, there 
were people with a good word 
for it. 

The German Prince Piickler- 
Muskau wrote in 1828: “ The wild 
tumult was as great as the glee and 
merriment with which the cheapest 


shows were enjoyed . . . Not the 
slightest trace of English brutality 
was to be perceived. They were 
more like French people, though 
their gaiety was mixed with more 
humour and more genuine good 
nature, which are national traits of 
the Irish.” 

Love-making was a feature of the 
fair. Sir Jonah Barrington, writing 
in the 1830s about the Donnybrook 
of forty years earlier, says: “ Father 
Kearney, of Liffey Street, told me 
more i were celebrated in 
Dublin the week after Donnybrook 
than in any other two months of 
the year.” 

Some horse-trading survived to 
the last, but otherwise nothing was 
sold except children’s toys and 
trinkets, food and drink. These were 
bought at tents and booths made of 
wattles draped with patchwork 
quilts, sacks and old petticoats. 

Some tents sold salt beef and 
cabbage, potatoes and Dublin Bay 
herrings, cooked on peat fires, with 
rump or round of beef at double 
prices “ for the quality”. 

Barrington wrote of the fighting 
with which a day at the Fair some- 
times ended: “There was no 
malice in it. A fray which com- 
menced with knocking down, 
ended with ing hands.” 

He thought shillelagh-fighting 
much less brutal than the English 
bare-fist prize-fighting of his time, 

“like sword exercises. . . 
Nobody was disfigured thereby, and 
I never saw a bone broken.” 

Dancing to pipes and fiddles went 
on throughout the evenings, and 
blood-and-thunder plays were per- 
formed by strolling players. 


Condensed from Glasgow Evening Times 
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The mental attitude of the actor towards his work 


To Act is Not Merely 
to Perform 


MICHEAL MacLIAMMOIR 


ETWEEN the covers of this little 

book* (there are 122 pages, 

and these include a preface by 
Alec Guinness and an introduction 
by Edith J. R. Isaacs, both of them 
illuminating), the student of the 
theatre will find not merely a de- 
monstration of the elements of act- 
ing, but a method of preparation, 
at once detailed and inspiring, for 
the mental attitude of the actor to- 
wards his work. 

It is by no means a solemn pre- 
sentation of the player’s art: it 
shows, indeed, what seems at first a 
mercurial interest in many things 
in heaven and on earth which ap- 
pear to have no immediate contact 
with the subject and its multifarious 
complications, and a curious humour 
which at its best is endearing and 
at its weakest does no more harm 
than to betray the fact that English 
is not the author’s native language, 
so that his little quips and diver- 
sions, as is so often the case when 
the jester speaks in an acquired 
tongue, read like a painstaking 
translation. 

This, however, does nothing to 
rob the book of its gay and serious 


* Acting : The First Six Lessons, 
by Richard Boleslavsky. London: 


Dennis Dobson Ltd. 6/-. 


charm, and Mr. Boleslavsky has ob- 
served so much about acting and 
about life, has so much to say on 
both subjects and is so delighted to 
say it, that many people whose last 
wish is to work in the theatre may 
well find pleasure in these dialogues, 
which are spoken by the author him- 
self whom he names, simply, “I”, 
and an obviously talented and highly 
intelligent young lady called “ The 
Creature ”. 


Bvt, of course, the book is dedi- 

cated to the student of acting, and 
many a full-blown and thoroughly 
equipped actor will do well to read 
it carefully and discover his own 
half-formed and instinctive theories 
crystallised in a form that is always 
persuasive and sometimes brilliant. 

For the student, for the novice, 
for the voung player of two or three 
years’ experience, the book is a 
necessity. This is especially true in 
a country like our own, where so 
many young players hold the com- 
fortable conviction that the theatre 
is a parade-ground for an inborn 
and facile talent for charades, a sort 
of back-parlour of the arts where 
each year one may dawdle through 
a few months of airy labour, facing 
at the most the boredom of learning 
one’s lines, and absorbed by the 
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gossip of the dressing-room rather 
than by the quality of the play; by 
the praise of the Press rather 
by the conviction of one’s own 
heart; by the size of a salary rather 
than the meaning of a part. 

Mr. Boleslavsky makes no bones 
about the necessity of devotion, the 
humility of heart, the profound con- 
centration, the sharpening of the 
senses, the unceasing watchfulness, 
the cerebral clarity, the physical 
well-being, the observation of char- 
acter and of characteristics in the 
models offered by real life for study 
essential to the actor; and if he coats 
his pills with the jam of an occa- 
sionally elephantine playfulness, the 
pills, like those of Beecham in the 
earlier years of the century, are 
worth, at the lowest estimate, a 


guinea a box. 


‘Tue talks between Boleslavsky and 


his Creature are in the Socratic 
manner, and if they have exchanged 
the shady side of the Acropolis and 
the Ilyssus stream for a New York 


wry 


study, or the stage door of some 
42nd Street theatre, or the roof of 


than the Empire State Building, we do 


not sigh, for they invest their sur- 
roundings with the magic of their 
enthusiasm as surely as did the old 
Athenian friends. 

The “First Six Lessons” are 
divided into talks, between which 
months, and sometimes a year or so, 
have elapsed; and these talks deal 
with Concentration, Memory of 
Emotion, Dramatic Action, Charac- 
terisation, Observation, and Rhythm. 

A characteristic example of the 
eminently sane point of view of the 
author seems to me to lie in the fol- 
lowing passages. The chapter is the 
one on Characterisation, and Bole- 
slavsky is saying: “I noted care- 
fully . . . your physical control, 
your concentration, your choice and 
clear outline of emotions, your 
power of projecting these emotions 
... 1 am proud of you. But it lacked 
one thing. 

“THe CREATURE: What? 

“T: Characterisation. 


_ 3 NO people as much as the Irish have so consistently and so richly 
a demonstrated the truth of Shakespeare’s metaphor that “all the 
world’s a stage, and all the men and women merely players”. This 
love of the dramatic led an eighteenth-century English observer to 
style Ireland “the Hot-Bed for Actors”. 

It is @ paradox that the flair of the Irish for acting did not produce 
a native theatrical tradition. It was at bottom the rural pattern of 
Gaelic culture which prevented the growth of formal drama. Such 
drama everywhere has been the product of communal living, a town 
art supported by fixed patronage. The Irish never founded a town. 
Even villages of the English or continental kind did not exist in the 
original Irish civilisation. The towns and cities of Ireland are of 
Danish, Norman, or English descent. 

And it was in these communities that regular dramatic entertain- 
ment arose out of immigrant English influence. 

—WILLIAM SMITH CLARK, The Early Irish Stage. 
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IRISH DIGEST DRAMA AWARDS 


THE news that THE Irish DiGEst 

is making a number of special 
awards to prize-winning actors and 
actresses at the Drama Festival in 
Athlone, next April, as announced in 
our last issue, has aroused consider- 
able interest in amate dramatic 
circles. 

The awards will not be limited to 
stars. True, there will be IR1IsH 
DIGEST awards for the players whom 
the Festival judges consider the best 
in leading parts, but character-actors 
will also receive awards, so that every 
player in the companies competing at 
the Festival will have an opportunity 
of obtaining special recognition for 
outstanding talent. All will have a 
chance io win a week’s holiday in 
Dublin with expenses paid, as guests 
of THe Irish DIGEST. 

To many of our amateur players 
the annual play is just a happy social 
affair, which provides entertainment 
during the winter months of rehearsal 
and aids some deserving charity 
when it is produced. People who join 
their local society with no thought 
beyond this sometimes, however, 
discover within themselves a natural 


genius for the footlights which sur- 
prises them, and thus, perhaps, they 
find by accident their true vocation. 
Many young men and women who 
started in this light-hearted way in 
amateur societies throughout the 
country have passed on to fame, 
bringing international credit to their 
country. 

Take, at the moment, the example 
of Paddy McAlinney. In 1945 he was 
a little known amateur—just one of 
the Omagh Players who won the 
Gold Medal at the Father Mathew 
Feis in Dublin, not thinking, we are 
sure, that in a short time he would 
become an international star. 

Paddy is the only member of the 
London cast of Thornton Wilder’s 
comedy, The Matchmaker, who was 
selécted to play the New York pro- 
duction—and this seems a good 
opportunity to wish him contmued 
success and a long run on Broadway. 
And to hope that the next Festival in 
Athlone may reveal some other new, 
unknown players who have what ts 
needed to achieve similar distinction. 
We shall be happy if THe IRIsH 
Dicest helps to bring this about. 


“THE CREATURE: Oh, that’s 
simple. When I put my costume on, 
and my make-up—— 

“I: Nothing will happen, my 
dear. . . . Before you put on your 
dress and your make-up, you must 
master your characterisation.” 


ALL things, down to the smallest 

movement of the hands, the 
faintest prompting of the nerves, 
must be rehearsed with care and 


imagination, understanding and 
truth. Nothing must be left to 
chance, for how may the inspiration 
of the moment, the extra quality of 
sudden lightning that may illu- 
minate a performance, flow through 
ill-prepared channels? 

To act, as he points out in another 
chapter, is not merely to perform: 
it is to be. “ To recite,” he says 
somewhere, “is perfectly easy.” 
“ Art,” he cries on the first page in 
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the book, “ cannot be taught.” This 
is one of the many truthful obser- 
vations he makes, and yet he comes, 
in this small book, close to self- 
contradiction. 

For though no student on clos- 
ing his pages has been taught to 
act, he has been brought close to the 
threshold of the house of the Muse, 
and should be in a fit condition to 


My Ideal Guest 


knock, however timidly, at her door. 
Acting, because it lies closer to 
life than any of the arts, is the most 
intangible and elusive of analysis. 
Mr. Boleslavsky in this book comes 
closer than any authority I have 
read to a definition, in the clearest 
of language, to its essential quali- 
ties. An invaluable contribution to 
the actor’s quest for perfection. 


How far should a conscientious guest prepare his conver- 

sation beforehand? No harm in doing a little “ home- 
work,” if your host is at all distinguished. Read his latest 
book; find out what office of State he last held. But on no 
account come with a set piece of your own. 

If you succeed in dragging it in, you can be sure you 
will have killed all conversation around you in doing so. 
If you fail, you’ll go away hating the whole evening. 

Lord Chesterfield described the downfall of a guest who 


arrived with a “ good story ” 


about a gun. He tried all 


ways to turn the conversation on guns. In vain. At last, 


jumping out of his chair, he exclaimed: 


fired!” 


“T heard a gun 


“Nonsense!” retorted his fellow guests, but, “ Never 


mind,” said he, 


“since we are talking of guns——” His 


story was received, reports Lord Chesterfield, with great 


indignation. 


A good guest neither tries to drag in particular subjects 
nor to keep off them. Dragging in is hard. Keeping off 


impossible. 


I agree with the sage who said that “ Men of great 
abilities are generally of a large and vigorous animal nature.” 
My ideal guest must eat heartily. 

That does not mean he need scoop a massive bow! of 
asparagus, leaving four stalks between the remaining five 
guests. But it is better to err on the side of greed than of 


pecking and choosing. 


—Lapy PAKENHAM. 


A SALESMAN who gave up his job to join the police force 
was enthusiastic about his new work. The pay was 
right, he said, the hours were right and the customers were 


always wrong. 
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Though many may misunderstand the things he says, it is 


not a bad thing that they should be the subject of discussion 


What is Wrong with 


Graham 


Greene ? 


REV. JOHN BURKE 


the world knows that 

Graham Greene is a Catholic. 

That is why his writings are 
scrutinised, by Catholics and non- 
Catholics, with a thoroughness 
which they would not receive were 
he a member of any other de- 
nomination. 

As a result, members of his 
Church tend to exaggerate both his 
virtues and his faults as a writer: 
and those who are not, often appear 
to be amazed that he is regarded as 
an orthodox Catholic at all. 

It is important to remember that, 
master-writer though he is, he does 
not claim to be a professional theo- 
logian or philosopher. The Catholic 
atmosphere in his novels is no more, 
and no less, valid than it would be, 
used by any other conscientious and 
competent writer. 

He is to be regarded, then, not so 
much as a “ Catholic novelist ”, as 
a novelist who is a Catholic. 


YET he is often attacked because 

his characters do not express 
themselves in theologically accurate 
terms; because they often connive 
at situations which are scandalously 
improper. 


Condensed from Picture Post 


Yet there are few writers whom it 
is more rewarding for the intelligent 
reader to ponder. Profound reflec- 
tions are to be found in abundance 
in his novels, and spiritual stimula- 
tion in plenty. 

The fact that his writings arouse 
controversy on Catholic belief is not 
a thing to be deplored. Though 
many may misunderstand the things 
he says, it is not a bad thing that 
they should be the subject of 
discussion. 

The films made from his novels 
usually avoid, rather than resolve, 
the controversial elements. One 
knows that a novel cannot be trans- 
lated into a film as it stands, and 
this is particularly true of Greene’s 
novels, which are mostly projections 
of the mental states of his charac- 
ters, without much action to assist 
the dramatisation. 


‘Tue End of the Affair is a typical 

example. Its dramatic movement 
is restricted to the two sides of a 
London Square. Its characters are 
caught up in the convolutions of 
conscience which the challenge of 
belief in the existence of God makes 
more acute. 
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Consequently the main interest of 
the piece is concerned with the 
theological and moral problems 
evoked by the conversion to 
Catholicism of the principal charac- 


ter. ; 

The shape of the thing is simple 
enough. A generous-hearted woman, 
whose love is greater than her 
physical desire, promises the God 
she only half believes in to give up 
her lover and be faithful to her 
husband, if the lover, whom she 
fears to have been killed in an air- 
raid, may only “ be alive ”. 

He survives, and she then begins 


the pilgrimage which leads her to W 


complete faith in and love of God, 
despite the fact that she seeks the 
counsel of both priest and atheist in 
her attempts to wriggle free from 
the moral obligation she has im- 
posed upon herself. 


Wuart has bothered some of the 

critics is that her prayer was 
ill-defined: the making of a condi- 
tion with God rather than the 
gemerous acceptance of suffering 
unconditionally. 

But that is to ask too much, of 
the woman as well as of the author. 
Her prayer is, in fact, an implicit 
acceptance of the pain of separation 
from one she loves and, as such, is 
both unobjectionable and orthodox. 

The film introduces encounters 
with the priest which are not to be 


found in the novel. One finds the 
priest asking why she should feel 
herself bound by a promise to a 
God she does not believe in. 

Another is a dialogue with the 
priest which, though only pseudo- 
Greene, is still not unorthodox. He 
says: “When we seek God, it 
means we have already found Him.” 

She replies: “ I don’t want Him! 
And what does He want with me? 
What could I give Him but a shabby 
second best?” 

To which the priest replies: “ I’m 
afraid He’s used to that.” 


HERE the script wanders a little 
both from Greene and from 
orthodoxy is in the final scene, when 
the voice of the dead woman is 
heard speaking the words of the 
letter which her lover is reading: 

“So you see, you’re part of it all, 
Maurice, as you are part of me, and 
we both are part of God.” 

This is really nothing but a sen- 
timental pantheism which Greene 
would have known better than to 
perpetrate. 

Without stressing the theological 
implications unduly, I would say 
that it is a satisfactory thing to have 
a serious subject such as The End 
of the Affair seriously treated. 

It means that, in spite of the 
faults which may be found with it 
on grounds of taste or technique, it 
is causing people to think. 


TACT consists of knowing how far to go too far. 


] HAD a very stubborn horse. 


—JEAN COCTEAU 


I wanted to go one way; he 


wanted to go the other way, so he tossed me for it. 


—L.P. 
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In one year more than 2,000,000 letters came to Ireland 
from the U.S. 


They Told the Truth 
About America 


ARNOLD 


ARELY did the young men and 
cones who left Ireland dur- 

ing the fifty years after the 
Great Famine forget the loved ones 
they left behind. 

The proof of their devotion can 
be adduced from the millions of 
letters they sent home. In one year 
alone—1872—of the 5,000,000 let- 
ters sent from the United States to 
these islands, over §0 per cent. came 
to Ireland. I have been trying to 
collect as many of these letters as I 
can, to find out what sort of picture 
of America was built up in the 
minds of the people who remained 
at home. 


[t has been assumed that letters 
from America pictured the United 
States as a land flowing with milk 
and honey. 
There’s a story told of two young 
Donegal men who emigrated to 
Boston. While they were walking up 


SCHRIER 


gerate, but they were written in the 
first flush of enthusiasm after arrival 
on American soil. This was so with 
a woman who had just arrived in 


New York more than 100 years- 


0: 
” My DEAR FATHER,—I must 
only say that this is a good place 
and a good country, for if one 
place does not suit a man he can 
go to another and can very easy 
please himself. . . . Any man or 
woman without a family are fools 
that would not venture and come 
to this plentiful country where no 
man or woman ever hungered or 
ever will... . 


MOST emigrants, it is true, did not 

go hungry, but what they had 
they worked very hard to get, and 
they weren’t shy about letting the 
people back home know about it. 
America, they said, was a hard- 
driving business country, not an idle 


the docks of that city one of them paradise 


saw a sovereign on the ground. He 
was bending to pick it up when his 
companion caught him by the arm 
and said: “ Not at all, John—don’t 
bother with the one. Come along to 
the heap.” 

Some letters probably did exag- 


Condensed from a Radio Eireann talk 


To be sure, there was plenty of 
opportunity, but it took hard work 
to make the most of it, and that 
theme runs through all the letters. 
Here’s a man writing from Cali- 
fornia in 1868: 

Since my arrival in the U.S. I 
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old woman had three sons who went to America in the 1880s. 


She could not read or write, so she used to ask a neighbour, 


Tom, to read their letters to her. 


Now Tom could not read either, but he pretended that he could. 
He would make up the letter as he went along, telling of the weather 
and conditions in America. The old woman would get impatient. 

“ Which one of them is it from, Tom?” she’d ask. 

Tom would evade the question by saying he had not reached the 
end of the letter yet. By this time his inspiration would begin to 


fail and he’d begin to stammer. 


“Oh, I know which of them wrote it,” the old woman herself said 
when she heard Tom stammering. “ It’s from Paddy—he always had 


a stoppage in his speech.” 


have been all over the Western 

and Southern States, then tra- 

velled 2,000 miles through deserts 
and wilderness [and] landed in 

California. . . . I landed in this 

country without anney thing and 

I hold my own very well... . 

He apologised for his poor spell- 
ing and writing: “I have had very 
little practice since I left home, 
only hard work, and I think that I 
done more hard labour than I could 
doe again.” 

ANOTHER man, writing from Ohio 

over eighty years ago, honestly 
admitted: “I can never make a 
fortune in this land, but can earn an 
honest living but nothing more. . . .” 

Fifteen years later he wrote home 
from South Carolina and told his 
family that “this America is not 
what it used to be, and there is 
nothing to be got but by hard 
work ”. 

There is no doubt that in the 
majority of cases this hard work re- 
sulted in a degree of security and 
comfort such as might not have 
been expected at home. There were 
not only opportunities in America, 


but there were incentives which 
urged on young Irish emigrants to 
make the most of them. 

Here’s the way one Irishman put 
it, in 1883, when the State of Wash- 
ington in the Far West was still a 
territory : 

I still think I am in as good a 
country as there is in the world 
today for a poor man. The 
majority of what men is in the 
country have risen from their own 
industry. Any man here that will 
work and save his earnings, and 
_ use of his brains, can grow 


AMERICA was also a land where 
class divisions were fluid, where 
titles like Earl or Lord did not 
exist, and where a man felt equal to 
the next. One Irishman described it 
this way:— 
There are no Gentlemen here. 
If a farmer in Ireland made three 
or four thousand dollars in a year 
you couldn’t walk the road with 
them. You would have to go in- 
side the fence or they would ride 
over you. 
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That was also written from the 
Far West. About ten years later, and 
3,000 miles across the country—in 
Philadelphia—another Irishman ex- 
pressed it somewhat differently, 
when he wrote of the Irish girls in 
that city. Irish girls who go in for 
domestic service 

. +. seem to be the most suc- 

cessful and save more money than 

any other class of working girl. 

. . . Not but factory and ware- 

house girls make a great deal 

more money, but they spend a 

great deal on dress—in fact you 

can hardly distinguish a girl going 
to her work from a prosperous 
merchant’s wife or daughter. 


‘THE receipt of an “ American let- 

ter” was a great event at that 
time. Word of its arrival with its 
news of beloved ones soon spread 
throughout the neighbourhood. 
What happened next was well de- 
scribed by a Donegal writer some 
sixty years ago: 

All members of the family and 
some friends gather round. Each 
one gives his opinion as to the 
best way of opening the letter 
without damaging the contents. 

“ The Scholar ” is sent for. He 
perhaps is not at home just then, 
or he may be from one cause or 
another rather long in coming, 
but as everyone could distinguish 
an “American ticket” by the 
picture of the Eagle from another 


part of the document, anxiety 
overcomes patience, and a breach 
is made in the cover with a 
scissors or knife. 

Not a breath escapes while this 
Operation is being performed. 
Soon fold after fold of the en- 
closed manuscript is opened. . . . 
At long last, The Scholar arrives, 
seats himself in the place of 
honour reserved for him, and 
takes up the letter. 

In every family letter there is 
always something which strangers 
have no right to know .. . and 
The Scholar always takes a glance 
before reading aloud to see what 
is to be read and what is not. 
After doing this, he notifies cer- 
tain things to the old mother and 
proceeds with his business. 


SOMETIMES, as in Irish-speaking 

parts of Mayo, The Scholar, in 
addition to the reading, had to trans- 
late the English and explain it. He 
might be asked to repeat the read- 
ing a number of times. 

That night, still more neighbours 
would flock in to congratulate the 
fortunate parents. The Scholar 
would read, re-read and translate 
the contents of the letter. And for 
days afterwards the neighbours 
would discuss it. 


* Next month Mr. Schrier will 
discuss the influence of the 
“ Returned Yank”. 


MaASY @ woman has lost an ardent admirer by marrying 
him. 


LOVING wife will do anything for her husband except 


stop criticising him and trying to improve him. 


—J. B. PRIESTLEY. 
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old woman had three sons who went to America in the 1880s. 


She could not read or write, 
Tom, to read their letters to her. 


so she used to ask a neighbour, 


Now Tom could not read either, but he pretended that he could. 
He would make up the letter as he went along, telling of the weather 
and conditions in America. The old woman would get impatient. 

“Which one of them is it from, Tom?” she’d ask. 

Tom would evade the question by saying he had not reached the 
end of the letter yet. By this time his inspiration would begin to 


fail and he’d begin to stammer. 


“Oh, I know which of them wrote it,” the old woman herself said 
when she heard Tom stammering. “ It’s from Paddy—he always had 


a stoppage in his speech.” 


have been all over the Western 
and Southern States, then tra- 
velled 2,000 miles through deserts 
and wilderness [and] landed in 
California. . . . I landed in this 
country without anney thing and 
I hold my own very well. . . . 
He apologised for his poor spell- 
ing and writing: “I have had very 
little practice since I left home, 
only hard work, and I think that I 
done more hard labour than I could 
doe again.” 


ANOTHER man, writing from Ohio 

over eighty years ago, honestly 
admitted: “I can never make a 
fortune in this land, but can earn an 
honest living but nothing more... .” 

Fifteen years iater he wrote home 
from South Carolina and told his 
family that “this America is not 
what it used to be, and there is 
= to be got but by hard 


ge is no doubt that in the 
majority of cases this hard work re- 
sulted in a degree of security and 
comfort such as might not have 
been expected at home. There were 
not only opportunities in America, 


but there were incentives which 
urged on young Irish emigrants to 
make the most of them. 

Here’s the way one Irishman put 
it, in 1883, when the State of Wash- 
ington in the Far West was still a 
territory : 


I still think I am in as good a 
country as there is in the world 
today for a poor man. The 
majority of what men is in the 
country have risen from their own 
industry. Any man here that will 
work and save his earnings, and 


AMERICA was also a land where 

class divisions were fluid, where 
titles like Earl or Lord did not 
exist, and where a man felt equal to 
the next. One Irishman described it 
this way :— 


There are no Gentlemen here. 
If a farmer in Ireland made three 
or four thousand dollars in a year 
you couldn’t walk the road with 
them. You would have to go in- 
side the fence or they would ride 
over you. 
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That was also written from the 
Far West. About ten years later, and 


3,000 miles across the country—in 


pressed it somewhat differently, 
when he wrote of the Irish girls in 
that city. Irish girls who go in for 
domestic service 
. ... seem to be the most suc- 
cessful and save more money than 
any other class of working girl. 
. .. Not but factory and ware- 
house girls make a great deal 
more money, but they spend a 
great deal on dress—in fact you 
can hardly distinguish a girl going 
to her work from a prosperous 
merchant’s wife or daughter. 


‘THE receipt of an “ American let- 

ter” was a great event at that 
time. Word of its arrival with its 
news of beloved ones soon spread 
throughout the neighbourhood. 
What happened next was well de- 
scribed by a Donegal writer some 
sixty years ago: 

All members of the family and 
some friends gather round. Each 
one gives his opinion as to the 
best way of opening the letter 
without damaging the contents. 

“ The Scholar ” is sent for. He 
perhaps is not at home just then, 
or he may be from one cause or 
another rather long in coming, 
but as everyone could distinguish 
an “American ticket” by the 
picture of the Eagle from another 


MANY @ woman has lost an 
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part of the document, anxiety 
overcomes patience, and a breach 
is made in the cover with a 
scissors or knife. 

Not a breath escapes whiie this 
operation is being performed. 
Soon fold after fold of the en- 
closed manuscript is opened. . . . 
At —s The Scholar arrives, 
seats himself in the place of 
honour reserved for him, and 
takes up the letter. 

In every family letter there is 
always something which strangers 
have no right to know . . . and 
The Scholar always takes a glance 
before reading aloud to see what 
is to be read and what is not. 
After doing this, he notifies cer- 
tain things to the old mother and 
proceeds with his business. 


SOMETIMES, as in Irish-speaking 

parts of Mayo, The Scholar, in 
addition to the reading, had to trans- 
late the English and explain it. He 
might be asked to repeat the read- 
ing a number of times. 

That night, still more neighbours 
would flock in to congratulate the 
fortunate parents. The Scholar 
would read, re-read and translate 
the contents of the letter. And for 
days afterwards the neighbours 
would discuss it. 


* Next month Mr. Schrier will 
discuss the influence of the 
“ Returned Yank”. 


ardent admirer by marrying 


A LOVING wife will do anything for her husband except 


stop criticising him and trying to improve him. 
—J. B. Priestley. 
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Eating and Drinking 


The World in 
a Pepper-Pot 


AN APPARENTLY _INSIGNIFICANT 

pepper-pot on the dinner table 
contains a large part of the world’s 
story. 

Pepper was one of the earliest 
staple trading commodities between 
East and West, coming into Europe 
by the Ishmaelite caravans. It was 
prized as a stimulus to appetite, as a 
preservative for meat, and as a 
medicament, being used in wine 
against colds in the chest, and in oil 
as an ointment. Because it was so 
much valued and came from so far 
by such hazardous ways, it appears 
as tribute and tax. 

It was part of a city’s ransom. 
Alaric the Goth demanded, among 
other things, 3,000 lb. of pepper 
from captured Rome, and after the 
sack of the city annual tribute was 
paid in pepper. In the medieval pro- 
vince of Burgandy, 1 lb. of pepper 
was the price of freedom for a serf. 

In feudal England, quantities of 
pepper were paid as rent for land 
tenure, and the value was not, as in 
the modern use of the phrase, “a 
peppercorn rent”, merely nominal. 
Pepper was a profitable cargo for the 
earliest mariners and the prize of 
many a pirate’s cruise. 

The search for it promoted great 
voyages of discovery, as well as fierce 
and national rivalries. It was one of 
the principal sources of wealth of the 
Portuguese crown from the time of 


Vasco da Gama until the 18th cen- 
tury. It led to the foundation of great 
merchant companies, and to the 
miassing of large fortunes. 

In England, it was the source of 
the Chancellor’s revenue; as late as 
1823 it carried an import duty of 2/6 
per Ib. 

It is in the marketing, and not in 
the growing of pepper, that money 
has been made. The producers are 
peasants who grow a few pepper- 
vines near their dwellings and sell 
the berries to eke out their liveli- 
hood. Each vine will yield only about 
6 lb. of pepper per annum, and must 
be four or five years old to produce 
this crop. 

The pepper vine fs a perennial 
climbing shrub, native to the forests 
of Travancore and Malabar, in South 
India. From there it was introduced 
to Indonesia which rapidly became 
the principal producer, and before 
the last war exported about 90 per 
cent. of the world’s supply, through 
Singapore. 

The Japanese occupation of Indo- 
nesia and the troubled conditions of 
the post-war years have seriously 
affected production. 

—Indoors. 


Before Drinking Wine 
‘THE FIRST STEP IN DRINKING WINE 

is to raise the glass and admire 
the colour of the wine. Then you set 
it down. The second is to raise the 
glass and smell the bouquet of the 
wine, or, as André Simon expresses 
it, “bring the wine before the 
tribunal of the nostrils.” 

Once more you set down the glass. 
Then—and here the student breaks 
in with, “Then you drink it?” Ah, 
no, the instructor explains, “ Then 
you talk about it.” 
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Not until he has admired the 
colour, sniffed the bouquet and talked 
about it, lovingly or otherwise, does 
the true wine drinker finally arrive 
at the supreme moment when he 
permits a sip to pass his lips. 


Keeping a Reserve 

N THE EARLY DAYS OF THE “ DEEP 

freeze ” in America I was puzzled 
by a woman who had started out by 
filling her deep freeze with supplies, 
among which were a dozen blue- 
berry pies. We had one for lunch 
one day, and it was awfully good. I 
could hardly believe it had been 
frozen. A few minutes after we’d 
finished our coffee she stirred rest- 
lessly and finally stood up. 

“ Got to get busy,” she said apolo- 
getically. “Come into the kitchen 
while I bake, will you? I have to 
replace that pié.” 

I said: “ You mean every time you 
eat a blueberry pie out of the freezer 
you bake another one and put it in?” 

“Naturally,” she said coldly. 
“That’s the whole idea of a deep 
freeze, isn’t it? You want to keep a 
reserve.” 

—EmiLy Haun in Encounter. 


The Science of Eating 
Woman’s GREATEST ENEMY, THE EX- 
ternal appearance of age, may be 
delayed by a succulent, delicate and 
choice regimen. It imparts brilliance 
to the eye, freshness to the skin and 
gives more support to the muscles. 


‘Tue No. 1 chef of Paris, Ray- 
mond Oliver, who charges 
three guineas for a meal in his 
Grand Vefour restaurant, told 
me: 
“Men will always cook better 
than women—because men, not 
women, creative. Some 
women can cook well, but taken 
as a profession men always do it 
better. 

“And when a man takes up 
cooking as a hobby he always 
does it better, because he’s doing 
it for pleasure. 

“ Physically, men are much 
better prepared. You need physi- 
cal force to be a good cook. Beat- 
ing up the white of an egg or 
kneading dough needs strength. 

—BERNARD REDMOND. 


Other things being equal, those 
who understand eating are compara- 
tively four years younger than those 
ignorant of that science, 

—BRILLAT-SAVARIN (1755-1826). 


BREAD IS, PERHAPS, OUR MOST POPU- 

Jar common food, but it is not the 
oldest. Honey heads the list as dean 
of our nutritional products. 

Honey is as old as antiquity. 
Allusions to bees and honey occur in 
the Bible, in the picture writings of 
the Egyptians and in the history of 
decadent empires. 

—J. HAMILTON in Rural Progress. 


Goop breeding is an expedient to make fools and wise 


men equals. 


RICHARD STEELE 


ET no man claim he understands a woman until he can 
tell whether her hat is on straight. 
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Has reedom whispered in his wistful ear: 
courage, poor slave! Deliverance is near!” 
Oh! She h has breathed a summons sweeter still: 
“Come, take your guerdon at O’Connorville.” 
(Contemporary verse in Chartist press) 


A Reformer’s Mistake 


GODFREY CORNWALL 


UCKED away in the north-west 
5 pm of Rickmansworth in 

Hertfordshire, is the residential 
estate known as Heronsgate. It was 
founded by Fergus O’Connor in 
1846 from contributions he had 
received for shares in his Chartist 
Land Co-operative Society. 

The scheme was first suggested 
by O’Connor at a conference of 
Chartist members held at Bir- 
mingham in 1844, when he pro- 
posed that a land co-operative be 
formed with the object of settling 
members of the industrial class upon 
the lands. It was approved at the 
national convention of the Chartist 
movement the following year, and 
was provisionally registered as the 
Chartist Land Co-operative Society. 


society was to consist of an 
unlimited number of  share- 
holders, shares being priced at 
£2 10s. each, subscribed for in 
amounts of 3d., 6d. or 1s. a week 
until the full amount had been 
When sufficient money had been 
subscribed, an estate would be pur- 
chased, and this would then be 
divided up into allotments of two 


acres each, on which a house would 
be built for the settler. Further- 
more, a sum of mo would be 
placed at his disposal for the pur- 
chase of farm implements and stock. 

A nominal rental of £5 a year 
would be charged. The occupants 
were to be chosen by lot. When the 
share had been fully paid up, the 
holder was entitled to have his name 
included in a public draw for one 
of the plots. 

In a short time £4,000 had been 
subscribed, much to O’Connor’s 
surprise. He searched the property 
markets for a suitable estate, and in 
March, 1846, purchased Herrings- 
gate Farm, Rickmansworth. 


‘THE farm consisted of 103 acres 
and was purchased for £1,860, 
excluding the valuation. The full 
cost, including timber, farm build- 
ings, etc., amounted to £2,344. 
The farm buildings were de- 
molished, a wood of nineteen acres 
was grubbed out, and four roadways 
were constructed, each ten feet wide, 
bearing the names Halifax, Brad- 
ford, Nottingham and Stockport 


The farm was then divided up 


Condensed from the Hertfordshire Countryside 
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A REFORMER’S MISTAKE 


THE tree-lined roads of Herons- 
gate still bear the names that 
O’Connor gave them, and one or 
two cottages remain just as he 
built them, but the others have 
been reconstructed and enlarged. 
The “labour fields” are 
pleasant gardens — sanctuaries 
after the day spent in the city. 


into eighteen plots of two acres, five 
of three acres and thirteen of four 
acres, and one plot of two acres on 
which was to be built a school- 
house. 

The houses were of three types: 
three-roomed ones on the two-acre 
plots, four-roomed houses on the 
three-acre plots, and five-roomed 
ones on the four-acre plots. They 
averaged £100 each. 

The schoolhouse was to be paid 
for by the schoolmaster, Mr. 
Graves, its cost being £500. His 
salary was to be paid by the parents 
of the children attending the school. 


‘THE estate was named O’Connorville 

and was ready for occupation in 
May, 1847. A contemporary account 
describes how the settlers were car- 
ried to O’Connorville in open carts 
to the sound of music from a band; 
how crowds lined the streets to wit- 
ness the arrival of a small-property 
class to take possession of their 
“holy land ”. 

Dissension in the Chartist move- 
ment was created by the militant 
section, who claimed that the move- 
ment was for political and not 
economic emancipation of the 
labouring classes. 


79 


They asserted that the scheme 
was illegal, it had never been en- 
rolled as a company, it had no 
treasurer, accounts had never been 
presented, no money had ever been 
deposited in the bank to pay the 
deposit on the estate, no trustee had 
countersigned the order, neither did 
O’Connor purchase it in the name 
of the solicitor, nor in that of the 
Chartist Land Co-operative Society, 
but in his own name. 

The Poor Law Commissioners 
began to take an interest in O’Con- 
norville. In January, 1848, their 
inspector reported that the allot- 
ments were quite different from 
anything existing in the country and 
that in his opinion they would be 
unable to sustain those who worked 
upon them. If the crops were to fail, 
the occupants would be thrown 
upon the poor rate and this would 
be disastrous to the parish. ; 

The crops, he said, were inferior 
to crops on the surrounding farms; 
this he was not surprised at, con- 
sidering that the allottees were 
townsmen unaccustomed to the 
management of land. 


was little live stock on the 
estate; only four cows and a few 
pigs, and, with the exception of a 
few vetches, no food for these 
animals, no hay, no straw, and con- 
sequently no means making 
manure. Even the farm work was 
being done by local farm labour. 
They had no implements; the 
ploughs on the land belonged to 
neighbouring farmers, who had sent 
them to help the occupiers of the 
three- and four-acre plots. 
settlers’ wives were unused to the 
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tasks of the dairy; neither could they up the affairs of the company. 
make bread—it had to be bought. This received the royal assent in 

1851 and a manager was placed in 
JN 1848 a select committee of the charge of the estate. 

House of Commons found In 1857 O’Connor died and the 
against O’Connor’s scheme, con- estate was auctioned in the same 
demned him for his foolishness, and year. Of the original settlers, only 
recommended that a Bill be intro- three remained in possession of 
duced into Parliament to wind their plots ten years later. 


* 
What Every Woman Knows 


ADORE women. They are the last of the barbarians, the 

ultimate angels. They combine the slyness of the fox 
with the cruelty of the tiger, the brooding maternalism of a 
sitting partridge with the shallow vanity of the peacock. 
All the classic virtues are theirs, and most of the pagan 
vices. 

They are untamable and few have ever been educated. 
Those who reach the blue-stocking stage usually absorb 
learning without knowing what it is all about. Hence those 
hats. It is all part of their enduring charm. 

All charity is theirs and all cupidity. Some have one and 
others t’other. Loyalty is the bright oriflamme of the best 
of them, but duplicity can be a mere uncounted arrow in 
the quiver of the most doe-eyed little seductress. 

They will die willingly for a child and too often sacrifice 
themselves for a worthless man. Equally, they can—and 
most often do—help to make a man famous and let him 
take all the credit. 

When Henry Ford had only forty acres, no cow and 
unlimited cheek, he married a woman from a little wooden 
farm shanty who wanted no jewellery but her wedding- 
ring. To the end of his multi-millionaire days she de- 
clared that he “ needed looking after ”. 

Mr. Harry Ferguson, who was Henry Ford’s first and 
only partner, and later beat his old friend’s successors in 
the battle for the tractor empire, has a wife who is the 
mainspring of his life, the jewel in his diadem of riches. I 
know them both—at home. But you don’t hear much about 
Mrs. Ferguson. She likes it that way. 

—J. Wentwortu Day. 


QNE of the greatest victories you can gain over a man is 
to beat him at politeness. —JosH BILLINGs. 
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Miss Cordrey became Grace Darling, Florence Nightingale 
and the drowning man’s straw rolled into one. . . 


The Night I Put 


on the 


Skates 


QUIDNUNC 


HE band went straight from the 

Finale into the Anthem, and 

finished. Everybody relaxed 
and the children cheered. The 
artists nipped down the steps so 
nimbly that it was hard to believe 
that they had skates on. 

Johnny Ladd asked: “How did 
you like it?” 

I said that I'd never seen an ice 
show before, and that I had liked it 
very much indeed; that I had fallen 
for Helga Heid and all the other 
girls as well; that Jan Tors and 
Stevenson and Oldfield had had me 
rolling in the aisles; and so on. 


UNForTUNATELY, I wasn’t content 

to keep my big mouth shut at 
that. “ It all looks so easy,” I said. 

“Tt does look easy, doesn’t it? 
be Age you try it?” said Johnny 
Ladd. Up to this point I had 
thought of him as a pleasant, open 
character. He was smiling now, but 
he seemed, suddenly, to have a smile 
like Snow White’s st + 
said it was very nice of him, but 
that, really, I couldn’t dream of 
keeping the artists back after their 
matinée. 

“ Nonsense,” said Johnny Ladd. 


“ They'll just love to see how easy 
you'll make it look. Besides, if 
you’re any good, there might be a 
contract of about £300 a week for 
you. And, at the worst, it’s no more 
dangerous than being a pedestrian 
in Dublin—after all, there are ro 
cyclists in there!” 

“But I’ve no skates!” I said 
happily. 

“Have my boots and skates, old 
boy—they should fit nicely,” said 
Jan Tors. It was then I realised that 
the National Stadium had become a 
monstrous refrigerated prison, and 
the noblest Roman of them all was 


Condensed from the Irish Times 
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to be butchered to make an ice- 
show holiday. 


| SURRENDERED, whinnying slightly, 
and they whipped the skates on 
before I could recant. The things 
felt like stilts when I stood up, and 
the thoroughbred ankles, that had 
carried me nobly through many a 
cocktail-party, looked much too 
elegant to be durable under strain. 
Ladd’s Gestapo were not con- 
cerned about my ankles. Instead, 
they found me a contraption of 
sponge rubber and told me, deli- 
cately, to fix it so that it would pro- 
tect “the base of the spine ”. 
While I was still wondering how 
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[Dublin Opinion. 


many cervical vertebrae one could 
dislocate in a single fall, they 
whistled up Miss José Cordrey, 
ballet-mistress of the show, and 
said: “He’s all yours, kid—take 
him away.” 

Miss Cordrey was still wearing 
her suit of armour from the finale. 
I asked if there were any more like 
that, but was told they were papier 
maché only. Remembering sullenly 
that most condemned men are 
drugged first, I teetered after Miss 
Cordrey up the steps to the ice. 

There were acres—no, steppes— 
of ice out there, and I was playing 
this bill solo to a most expert 
audience. More than ever before, 
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the poignancy of Service’s lines be- 
ginning: “ Were you ever out in the 
Great Alone . . .” was borne in on 
me. 


FFRom here on, Miss Cordrey be- 

came Grace Darling, Florence 
Nightingale, and the drowning 
man’s straw rolled into one. She had 
a fine, encouraging manner. “ Lean 
well forward and bend your knees,” 
she said. “ That’s it.” 

I leant well forward; I bent my 
knees; but I’m sure Miss Cordrey 
says that to all the boys—that 
wasn’t it all! We got around, all 
right, but not with that effortless 
grace that had looked so easy from 
the auditorium. My own progress, 
I imagine, looked more like a hen 
with hock trouble. 

We tried going backwards. This 
is also done by bending the knees 
and straightening them. I found my- 
self quite good at the bends, but 
every time I straightened great 
groaning chunks were cut out of 
the ice. 

Then came the fatal flash of con- 
fidence, when I asked Miss Cordrey 
if I could try on my own. I never 
knew that I was going to miss any 
girl so much. 

My first solo circuits were con- 
servative. The third gathered speed, 


and the fourth had a velocity Mick 
the Miller might have envied. 

Feeling cool and graceful, I had 
just reached ninety when I remem- 
bered that there were corners to be 
got round, if one didn’t wish to 
finish in the South Circular Road. 

Oh, well, I had seen the others do 
it by crossing their feet. Hoop-la! 
That was it—right foot over left 
and push. ... 


WHEN the bells stopped ringing 

and the lights stopped flashing, 
it penetrated that my fans were dis- 
cussing the performance. 

“He’s a possibility for panto- 
mime,” said Johnny Ladd, “ but 
he’s not exactly the Prince Charm- 
ing type, is he?” 

Lucille Gaye and Jan Tors were 
all for throwing me in at the week’s 
matinées. The children they averred 
would think I was doing it on pur- 
pose. Miss Cordrey was saying: 
“ The poor fellow wasn’t at all bad 
for a beginner.” 

Johnny Ladd helped me up. 
“What about the contract?” he 
asked. 

I said that I was grateful for the 
offer but, if he didn’t mind, I'd just 
stick to pedestrianism or all-in 
wrestling. They were less stimulat- 
ing, perhaps, but more restful. 


men I have seen succeed best in life have always been 
cheerful and hopeful men, who went about their busi- 
ness with a smile on their faces. 


—C. H. KINGSLEY. 


ERE’s nothing like a dish-cloth for wiping that con- 
tented look off a husband’s face. 
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Madam, Have I 
Ever Kicked You? 


noon 


DAYS IT WAS ESSENTIAL 

to the sporting instincts of the 
public that the great tragedians 
should be rivals—and few things 
were more profitable to managers 
than to bring them together in the 
same play, so that they could do 
battle. 

Almost anything that happened on 
the stage would be liable to interrup- 
tion from the audience. A speech 
well delivered, a new bit of “ busi- 
ness”, a new reading—the whole 
progress of the play might be 
punctuated by shouts of approval, or 
hissing, or cries of “Off! Off!” 

And the performers were expected 
to respond. If applauded in the 
middle of a speech, they would bow 
acknowledgments and _ thanks; if 
hissed they would very likely come 
forward and make a personal address 
appealing for clemency. 

For instance, The British Stage 
and Literary Cabinet reports that, on 
January 21, 1820, during the pre- 
sentation of Othello at Drury Lane, 
Mr. Pope, who played Iago, being 
deservedly hissed, came forward and 
addressed the audience saying that 
during 4 service of five and thirty 
years, he had never neglected his 
duty, and that although he might 
now be deemed unfit to perform 
many of the characters he had for- 
merly sustained with credit, he could 
assure the audience that he did not 
appear in them from choice. 

His circumstances, he was sorry to 


say, did not admit of him quitting 
the stage. He then shed a few tears 
and proceeded with the part. 

When Charles Macklin, in 1773, 
played Macbeth in the correct Scot- 
tish costume, instead of scarlet and 
gold tunic, with full-bottomed wig— 
which all his predecessors, including 
Garrick, had worn—he was met with 
a storm of disapprobation. 

The riot which ensued became so 
serious that eventually one of the 
actors came on with a blackboard— 
since no one could make himself 
heard—on which had been chalked 
the words: “ At the command of the 
public, Macklin is discharged ”. And 
after forcing the manager to come 
forward and confirm this, the play 
was allowed to be continued. 

It was not only in theatrical 
matters that the patron exercised his 
will over the players. He thought it 
right to concern himself with their 
private lives as well. 

When he was a young man, 
Macready found it necessary, on 
account of a libel which had been 
pinned to the theatre where he was 
playing, to make public denial from 
the stage that he had ill-treated the 
lady who was playing opposite him 
in Antony and Cleopatra. 

Dressed for his part of Antony, 
he took Cleopatra by the hand and 
brought her forward. “ Have I ever 
behaved to you in an ungentleman- 
like manner?” 

“No, sir,” declared Cleopatra. And 
the audience cheered. 

“Tt is unnecessary to ask, but have 
I ever kicked you?” 

“Oh, no, sir!” 

The audience cheered again, and 
the play began. 

—Brian Hayes in a BBC talk. 
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An enigma of the subconscious mind 


The Man Who Dreamt Winners 


R. THURSTON HOPKINS 


was staying with a friend in 
I Dublin — Kathleen Parkinson, 

the level-headed daughter of a 
resident magistrate. 

One morning at breakfast she said 
she must tell me about a strange 
dream. She had been fishing in a 
river and had stood on a stone 
bridge, and all around her were 
massive stone buildings which looked 
ancient and picturesque. 

Suddenly the water moved 
violently, frothed and spurted up. 
Something big was on the end of 
her line. It tugged at her arm furi- 
ously. She looked more intently. It 
was girl—with long floating, 
golden hair. She had hooked her on 
thé lip and blood was flowing from 
it, colouring the water. 

She gazed, filled with an over- 
whelming horror at having caused 
the poor girl so much suffering. But 
the girl smiled as though to re- 
assure her that she was not in pain. 

Then the scene vanished. 


AS Kathleen had never 
-rod and had never 

fished in any river, this seemed 
_ @ fruitless kind of dream. What 

message could it bring to her? 

“ Was the river or bridge familiar 
to you?” I asked. 

“Well, it reminded me of the 


Shannon running through Limerick. 
I sometimes visited relatives in 
Limerick when I was young. The 
scene might have been a fugitive 
memory of those days.” 

A few days later I picked up the 
morning paper and there was the 
footnote to that dream. Shannon 
Lass had won the Grand National! 


‘JHE mysterious thing about the 
dream was that Kathleen had 


never been a racing enthusiast and 
knew nothing about the form-book. 

But her presentiment about 
Shannon Lass had been formed, in 
all likelihood, within the space of 
a second, without thinking about the 
Grand National, without contriv- 
ance or any outside suggestion. 

It can be suggested that Kathleen 
might not have heard the name of 
Shannon Lass consciously, but her 
subconscious mind might have 
absorbed it at one time or another. 
But, if this was the case, why did 
the name of the horse come back 
to her as a dream enigma? 

However, it is hard to explain 
cases in which the dreamer could 
not have heard or seen the name of 
the horse in question before it was 
revealed to him in a dream. 

The most extraordinary case of 
subconscious prophecy in the racing 


Condensed from The World’s Strangest Ghost Stories (Surrey: The World’s 
Work, Lid., Kingswood. 15/-) 
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A VIVID imagination consoled Mozart in his last days. The 

Magic Flute was not only his “ farewell” to the world 
but the composition of which he was most proud. 

The masterpiece was first performed in Vienna, and 
Mozart attended the first ten performances. After that, 
however, he became so feeble that he took to his bed. 

Even then he contrived to conquer the cruel circum- 
stances in which he found himself. Taking out his watch, 
he calculated the time between the raising of the curtain 
in the theatre and the playing of his masterpiece. 

From the moment when he assumed the orchestra would 
begin performing The Magic Flute, he lay back on his 
pillows, and in imagination enjoyed the whole performance 
—hearing every note as distinctly and with the same ex- 


quisite appreciation as if he had been present. 


world is that of Lord Kilbracken, 
then the Hon. John Godley, who 
became known as “ The Man who 
dreamt Winners ”. 

On Friday, March 8th, 1946, 
Godley, an undergraduate at Oxford, 
spent the evening with friends and 
retired to rest without any sense of 
anxious excitement. But he had a 
remarkable dream in which he 
opened the evening paper and 
scanned the racing results. Two win- 
ning horses caught his attention. One 
was Bindal and the other fFuladin. 

Next day he mentioned the dream 
to his friends, and when the case 
was investigated by the Society for 
Psychical Research some weeks later 
some of them testified that the 
names of the two horses were given 
on the morning before the races 
were run. 

Bindal won the 2.30 and juladin, 
running at 4 o'clock, also won. 
Godley, who had backed both 
horses, picked up a tidy sum. 


A FEW weeks later Godley was at 
home in Ireland and in a dream 


he saw a horse called Tubermore in 
the racing results. 

“We live five miles from the 
village of Killeshandra,” wrote God- 
ley at the time. “ The London Times 
arrives two days late. The Irish 
Times is delivered any time on the 
day of issue. . . . Thus I could not 
have had any previous knowledge 
that a horse with a name like Tuber- 
more was likely to run.” 

Godley phoned Mrs. McGuinness, 
the postmistress at Carrigallen, a 
village near his home, and asked her 
if she had heard anything about a 
horse called Tubermore running that 
day. Mrs. McGuinness hadn’t, but 
she said a horse called Tuberose was 
running in the first race at Aintree. 

It is perhaps fanciful to accept 
Tuberose as the legitimate offspring 
of Tubermore. In any case, Tuberose 
won, but it seems probable that 
Godley dreamed the horse into the 
first place, for after this race he 
never won again and became almost 
non-existent as a racehorse. 

On July 28th, 1946, Mr. Godley 
was back at Oxford, and after he 
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THE MAN WHO DREAMT WINNERS 


retired to bed he found himself 
walking to the Randolph Hotel to 
ring up his bookmaker. After all 
manner of eccentric turns, interrup- 
tions and intrusions, the dream con- 
ducted him to a telephone booth. 


WHEN he called up his bookie, the 

clerk confirmed the fact that the 
last race had been won by a horse 
called Monumentor—the price was 
5-4. Then he woke up. 

His clock said 3 o’clock, and he 
was so drowsy that it was a battle 
for him to get out of bed, find a 

cil, and write the name of the 

orse down. 

In the paper, on the following 
morning, a “ forecast favourite ” for 
the last race at Worcester was a 
horse called Mentores. Once again 
Godley had not quite dreamed the 
correct name; but as “ mentor” 
occurred in both names he had no 
hesitation in accepting the tip for 
Mentores. 

Godley decided that if it was 
possible to dream Mentores into a 
first place he would have to act on 
the axiom that like causes beget like 
effects. 

Accordingly he imitated his dream 
in every particular—walked to the 
Randolph Hotel and, entering a tele- 
phone booth, called up his bookie. 
He asked the result of the last race; 
the answer was: Mentores, at 6-4. 


two more winners. Pr 
* 

WHEN Noah knew the flood was coming, he filled his ark 
with life. He didn’t bother with the gold and silver. 


Always do right. This will gratify some people and 


A a year later, in 1947, God- 


astonish the rest. 


87 


One of the horses was several lengths 
ahead and the jockey carried the 
colours of the Gaekwar of Baroda— 
terra-cotta and scarlet. He recognised 
the jockey as Edgar Britt. 

With the speed and fantastic pic- 
torial force which is so breath- 
taking in dreams, Mr. Godley had 
no sooner turned away from the race 
than he was wafted into the middle 
of the next one and heard everyone 
shouting: “The favourite is the 
winner!” . . . “ The Bogie has 
pulled it off!” 

The following day two horses 
were due to run at Lingfield: 
the Gaekwar of Baroda’s Baroda 
Squadron and The Brogue. The re- 
semblance in the names The Bogie 
and The Brogue could not be 
ignored. 

This time Godley wrote a full 
account of his dream and, in the 
presence of a postmaster, it was 
placed in an envelope, sealed and 
locked in a post office safe. 

Baroda Squadron and The Brogue 
both won. 


A Famous London newspaper sent 
a representative down to inter- 
view Godley. They went together 
to the post office where the sealed 
account of the dream had been de- 
posited in the safe. In the presence 
of the postmaster and the newspaper 
representative. Godley opened the 
signed statement. 
The story was splashed by the 
ess. 


—Mark TWAIn. 
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The old masters held that seven years’ hard work was 
needed to make a good piper 


Bagpipes at Bethlehem? 


SETON GORDON 


OPULAR opinion links the bag- 
Poive with the Scottish High- 

lands, but almost every country 
of the world had this instrument, in 
various forms. 

There are Chaldean sculptures of 
about 4000 B.c. with a representation 
of the pipes. The ancient Egyptians 
and Persians played on them. There 
is a legend that the shepherds 
played their bagpipes at Bethlehem 
in their joy at the birth of their Lord. 

Sixty years later the Roman em- 
peror Nero vowed that if he should 
escape death at the hands of his 
enemies he would perform on the 
bagpipe (utricularis) at the public 


es. 

Even before Nero’s day, “ nine 
pipers from the fairy hills of Bregia ” 
came to play to Conaire the Great, 
High King of Ireland. 

In England, in the reign of Ed- 
ward II, there is record of two pay- 
ments to a bagpiper named Janino 
Chrevretter who played before the 
king. The term “ Chevrette ” means 
a bagpipe with a deerskin bag. 
Chaucer wrote: 


A bagpipe well could he blow 


sound, 
And there withal he brought us 
out of town. 


Queen Elizabeth’s band of music in 
1587 included a bagpiper. But it 
was in the Highlands and islands of 
Scotland that the bagpipe and its 
music evolved to their highest 
form. 


piper fills his bag with wind 

through a blowpipe. A steady flow 

of sound is maintained by a gradual 

pressure of the piper’s arm to sup- 

ply the reeds with air, while he, in 

the words of the old book, “ is 
fetching another draught ”. 

In blowing, “ the cheek must be 
kept firmly contracted, with a smile 
on the countenance, in a free and 
manly posture, and not twisting the 


Condensed from The Saturday Book, No. 15 (London: 
Hutchinson and Co. 25/-) 
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The Lament for Aughrim 
H©w many have heard the Lament for Aughrim played as I heard 
it, well over forty years ago, by that piper of genius, Martin 


O’Reilly, of Dunmore, County Galway? His rendering still rings in 


my ears... 


the proud joyous march of our Irish soldiers to the 


Battle of Aughrim, and then, when the battle was over, the “keen” 
for the fallen Irish soldiers, whose bones long whitened the field on 


which they fell. 


Moore sang in verse the tale of this sad battle, but a greater than 
he told of it in unforgettable music which, but for the sheerest 
accident, would have been lost to us for all time. 

A record was taken of O’Reilly’s playing of the Lament by the Feis 
Ceoil authorities fifty years ago. But they let the record wear away 
year after year until it became almost indecipherable. 

However, I hear that the Folklore people have got hold of this 
forgotten record, and that the public will soon have an opportunity 
of appreciating a newly-recorded version over the air. 

—CEOLTOR in the Tuam Herald. 


body nor disfiguring the face, which 
are disgusting ”. 

The notation of pipe music is now 
staff notation, but up to 1§0 years 
ago the ground of the tune and the 
different measures following the 
ground were sung by the teacher. 

Many people believe that power- 
ful lungs are the chief necessity to 
make a piper. Actually one’s bag- 
pipe should be so easy to blow that 
this is done without effort, and 
one’s concentration may be wholly 
focused on fingering and flow of 
melody. 

There is much musical talent and 
hard work in the making of a good 
piper. The famous MacCrimmons, 
of Skye, required a residence of 
seven years at their piping school at 
Borreraig by those who came from 
Scotland, and even from Ireland, to 
be taught by them. 


‘THERE are many points by which 
the skilled piper’s music can be 


distinguished. First, there is the 
uality of chanter and drone reeds. 
Bach of the drones has movable 
slides. After a few minutes’ playing, 
the warm, moist breath of the piper 
causes the chanter reed to become 
sharper: this necessitates the turn- 
ing down of the drones and the 
slides. 
[§ 2 competition the piper should 
know his reeds well. There is a 
longer or shorter period, during 
which he is tuning “ off-stage ” 
while the reeds are “ tuning down ” 
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% The piper says to himself: “My 
™ pipes are steady.” He then mounts 
~ the platform, hoping that his pipes 
nil may remain steady until the end of . 
the tune. 
If the pipes go out of tune in the 
the middle of his piece, his chances of 
: may be playing. The piper cannot ! 
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stop during his ormance to ad- 
just the slides of his drones, nor is 
it permitted for a friend to do so. 


A Piece of classical pipe music 
takes anything from ten to 
twenty-two minutes to play. The 
piper has no score of music before 
im; his tune must be memorised. 
He may have to submit a list of 
twelve difficult tunes, any one of 
og he might be called on to 

y. 

The piper must also see to it that 
the bag of his pipe is soft and 
supple and airtight. The quality of 
the bag-skin is most important—old 
pipers insisted on the skin of a 
three-year-old wedder sheep. In 
Order that the bag be airtight, a 
mixture of white-of-egg and brown 
sugar, diluted by hot water, is 
poured into the bag and worked 
carefully by the hands into the 
seams and every part of it. 
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The size of the pipe bag varies 
with the piper’s taste. There is a 
standard size, but some of the most 
notable pipers have used a bag con- 
siderably larger than the average. 
The larger the bag (within reason) 
the steadier the blowing. 


[‘ pipe music, and especially in 

classical pipe music, the master 

layer is recognised after even a 
ew notes. He has rhythm, correct 
timing and ing, and the ability 
to finger the all-important grace 
notes so swiftly and so correctly 
that they produce a ripple, as from 
the strings of a harp. 

Delicacy and accuracy of touch; 
giving the theme notes their full 
value; the ability to string the tune 
together—these, and other points, 
distinguish the master player. Yet, 
more important than all, is his 
ability to awaken the soul or spirit 
of a tune. 


AMonc the things I remember is the response of a travel- 

ling Bavarian band in a Saarbrucken café to my 
request for the Irish National Anthem. After a family con- 
ference—and indeed it was such, for they were all members 
of the same family—they struck up It’s a Long Way to 
Tipperary. 

When I had made the same request previously in other 
cafés I was treated to such nostalgic, but similarly non- 
national, songs as When Irish Eyes Are Smiling and Peggy 
O’Neill. Not even the Rose of Tralee or Galway Bay had 
apparently travelled as far as The Saar in 1954. 


—Tuomas Hickey in the Irish Circular. 


AN elephant and a mouse crossed a wooden bridge. When 
they were safely over, the mouse exclaimed: “ My, 
didn’t we make it shake!” 
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Sports Parade 


What a Parody 
of Sport! 


ORRY TO BE OLD-FASHIONED, BUT I 

happen to like people who run, 
jump, swim, box, swipe or kick a 
ball for the sheer heck of it. I like 
amateurs in sport. It is a pity they 
are becoming increasingly difficult to 
find—in top-class competition, that is. 

Iron Curtain soccer stars train for 
months on end as a team. The State 
sees they have the jobs enabling them 
to do it. Zatopek, Kuts and Iharos, 
the three greatest middle and long- 


distance runners in the world today, | 


are all Army officers, another way of 
saying they are full-time athletes. 

Ask the Russian boxers about 
their everyday jobs. You get 
the vaguest replies — “ engineer, 
student, mechanic. . . .” Some of those 
Soviet students who were seen row- 
ing their hearts out at Henley have 
been in school a long, long time. 

This parody of amateur sport is 
not confined to Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. The United States has a neat 
line in rackets. Perform prodigies of 
effort on track or field and a handy 
“scholarship ” to a sport-crazy uni- 
versity awaits you. 

American college footballers’ heads 
are often as thick as their thighs, but 
somehow they will be shoved through 
their studies, providing they keep on 
“touching-down ” against good old 
Notre Dame. 

In recent years, famous Irish 


athletes John Joe Barry, Jimmy 
Reardon and Cummin Clancy all 
accepted “business courses” at 
United States universities, who 
wanted them to run in their name. 
But we shall find in 1956 at 
Melbourne that, in general, the fit- 
test, fastest squads of athletes come 
those countries condoning 
“shamateurism ” and who must be 
assumed to scoff at the Olympic 
principle that “the glory is not in 
winning, but in taking part”. 
—Harry CARPENTER in the Daily 
Mail. 


That Straight Right 

[ WENT TO EvERY DEMPSEY BOUT 
after his battle with Carpentier in 

1921, to memorise the champion’s 

every stance and move. 

I obtained motion pictures of 
training-camp activities and earlier 
battles, as well as of those I myself 
had seen. I ran them over and over 
again, studying them for weak points 
in Dempsey’s defence. 

Convinced that only a straight 
right, with everything behind it, 
would floor Dempsey, I practised 
sharpening my blows with heavy 
and fast punching bags. My plan was 
to land my long-practised blow as 
early as possible in the first round, 
If it didn’t work I'd box my way to 
victory on points. 

When I got into the ring in 1926, 
I was relaxed. Dempsey, on the other 
hand, was tense and nervous. I in- 
creased Dempsey’s tension by taking 
my time as my hands were taped. 

The fight started precisely as I 
had figured—as all of Dempsey’s 
fights had started. Dempsey rushed 
in ready to floor me; I fended him 
off. 
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He charged a second time, and 
again I eluded him and clinched to 
heighten the impression that I 
wanted to make it a waltz contest. 

Dempsey came in for the third 
rush, readying a wide left hook, his 
head down as always. I stepped in, 
as I had practised so many times, 
caught my right heel in a depression 
in the canvas, which gave me just 
the right leverage, and unleased a 
piston-like straight right—the punch 
I had learned from Carpentier. It 
missed Dempsey’s jaw, but smashed 
against his cheek. Jack was stopped 
in his tracks, his knees sagged. I 
could see he was badly hurt. 

That blow took all the steam out 
of Dempsey, and it was compara- 
tively easy for me to sail along for 
the rest of the fight and cut the 
champion to ribbons. 

—GENE TUNNEY, ex-World Heavy- 

weight Champion. 


Jumping Solicitor 
FRIEND OF MY UNCLE, PETER 
O’Connor, was holder of the 
World Championship in the long 
jump, having cleared twenty-four 
feet, eleven and three-quarter inches, 
which remained a world record for 
many years. O’Connor also cleared 
the bar at six feet. 
He was a tall, slimly-built, wiry 
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Odd Odds 


T the bridge table you con- 

sider it remarkable in the ex- 
treme if you pick up your hand 
and find thirteen cards of the 
same suit, and we agree that it 
is very rare. 

But an equally remarkable end 
rare thing happens every time 
you pick up a hand. For the 
chance that your hand would 
contain the very cards it did 
contain was exactly equal to the 
chance that it would contain, 
say, thirteen spades. . . . The 
odds against holding a specified 
hand are 635,013,559,599 to 1. 

—Your Chance to Win. 


fellow, a teetotaller, and non-smoker, 
and never wore heels to his boots or 
shoes, always walking with a long 
stride, with a springy gait, balanced 
chiefly on the front of his feet. 
He was then articled to a Water- 
ford solicitor and used to walk to his 
office and back, about six miles 3 
day. In the evenings he went for 
long walks again, but seldom jumped 
very much. In fact, it was extra- 
ordinary how few jumps he did be- 
tween championship meetings. 
—Dr. C. S. P. Hamitton, East, 
West. 


HE ‘5 @ great man who accepts the lemons Fate hands 
out to him and uses them to start a lemonade stand. 


“Why do you spend hours walking round the dynamite 


factory?” 


“TI want to make myself give up smoking.” 
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The Whistling 


Ghost of 


Dublin Castle 


LIAM DESMOND 


NCE again Dublin Castle, that 
O sombre, prison-like edifice situ- 

ated on high ground nearly in 
the centre of Dublin, is in the lime- 
light because of its ghosts. 

The latest makes its presence 
known by whistling, and evidence 
for its existence comes from a most 
reliable source—an ex-member of 
the city’s police force, traditionally 
men of iron nerve. 

He is Patrick Kenny, who has 
retired after thirty years’ service. 
Only now is he able to divulge the 
‘full story of his experiences with 
“the whistling ghost ”. 

Three fellow-officers are said to 
have heard the noise made by the 
spectre. Only to Mr. Kenny was 
granted the privilege of meeting the 
thing face to face. 

“And after that I would prefer 
never to meet it again,” he says. 


AS a detective officer attached to 

the criminal investigation depart- 
ment, much of his time was spent 
within the grey-walled castle, which 
is the C.I.D. headquarters. 

This is Kenny’s testimony: 

“ On one of my last spells of duty 
at 1.30 in the morning, I went from 
my office down a long corridor to 
get a cup of tea from the kitchen. I 
could only have been a few minutes 
there when I heard the most beauti- 
ful whistling. 

Condensed from 


“TI listened idly, and then it 
struck me that, apart from the 
beauty of the sound, it was being 
made without any pauses for breath. 
I recognised the tune as the Cuilin, 
a traditional Irish melody.” 

Kenny turned to the only other 
man in the kitchen and asked: 
“Who is that whistling?” 

The other man replied: “ I would 
not bother too much about it, if I 
were you. It has been heard before.” 

Kenny tried to locate the sound. 
It seemed as if it should come from 
a person standing in one corner of 
the large room. But that corner was 
empty. Then suddenly the source 
of the whistling shifted from the 
corner to a spot, about twenty feet 
up, on one of the walls. 

“TI got my cup of tea and was 
about to leave the kitchen and go 
back to my office. In making for the 
door I had to pass the kitchen 
window. Then a remarkable thing 
happened. Outside the window I saw 
go by the head and shoulders of a 
figure,” Kenny related. 

“The face was sallow and the 
head seemed to be covered with 
thin, black hair. Although it was 
dead quiet at that time of night, I 
heard not a single footstep. The face 
seemed to be that of a man about 
forty years old.” 

While Kenny was watching the 
head and shoulders of the figure 
the Star Weekly 
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past the window, the whistling 


had stopped. But then he goes on: 


“TI returned to my office, and 
half-an-hour later the whistling be- 
gan again. It was beyond doubt right 
in the office itself.” 


‘Tuere were three other police 

officers in the room when Kenny 
entered it. Nobody else had come in 
with him, or during the half-hour 
interval, and none of the three 
present in the office when Kenny re- 
entered it had left. But somebody— 
or something—was doing the whist- 
ling. 
A glance at his companions was 
sufficient to convince Kenny that the 
whistling was not being done by any 
of them. Each had obviously thought 
the sound was being made by one 
of the others. 

“This time,” says Kenny, “ it 


was the same sound, clear and sweet. 
And the tune it was whistling now 
was The Last Rose of Summer.” 


‘Tue whistling was heard again on 

following nights. As before, it 
was sad, plaintive and sweet, but still 
frightening to those who heard it. 
On one occasion Kenny heard the 
spectre whistler giving an exquisite 
rendering of Believe Me If All 
Those Endearing Young Charms. 
The three tunes mentioned seemed 
to comprise the repertoire of “ the 
whistling ghost ”. 

A determined search was made 
and a watch kept to try to solve the 
mystery, but they proved fruitless. 

Kenny concludes: ‘“ We were 
forced to think that what we had 
heard ”"—he includes what he him- 
self swears he saw—“ was simply 
not natural.” 


J" is said that Balzac regarded himself as an expert in read- 
ing character from handwriting. One day an elderly 
woman brought him a few lines of a child’s scribble, and 
asked if he would tell her what he thought of it. 
Studying the writing for a minute or two, Balzac said: 
“ Madam, I will tell you frankly that this child is stupid 
and careless. I’m afraid he will never achieve anything in 


Flash in the Pen 


life.” 


“Very interesting,” murmured the woman. “ This is a 
page torn from one of the books you used as a little boy 


at school.” 


‘Tue blossoming of a rose is a much greater miracle than 
atomic energy, and certainly a greater source of 


happiness. 


THE righteous sing and rejoice ... A merry heart does 


good like a medicine. 


—Book of Proverbs. 
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He rewrote an immense book from memory within a year 


Fire Didn’t Stop This 


Mental 


FP. P. 


HEN Canon John O’Hanlon’s 
Irish-American History of the 
United States was ready for 
issue, a fire destroyed the Middle 
Abbey Street printing house of 
Sealy, Bryers and Walker and every- 
thing appertaining to the book, in- 
cluding the original manuscript and 
the corrected proofs, was destroyed. 
Such a catastrophe would have 
broken the spirit of the average 


writer. But the old philosopher of 
Sandymount was above the average. 
Though he had just then completed 
his eighty-first year, he set about the 
task of rewriting the work, compris- 
ing nearly 700 pages. It was pub- 
lished within a year after the fire. 


Canon O’HANton’s The Lives of 

the Irish Saints constitutes the 
most original, prolific and exhaus- 
tively documented work in modern 
Irish literature. 

All reliable authorities are quoted, 
invariably in full, and painstakingly 
compared and analysed. Innumer- 
able records of Irish hagiological 
importance, secreted until then in 
European libraries, are reproduced. 
The Félire and martyrology of our 
early monastic ages are translat 
and explained. 

The work is particularly valuable 


Marvel 


CAREY 


as showing how the festivals and 
commemorations of the universal 
Church had been observed in Ire- 
land from the outset. 

There are more than 3,000 
biographies and accounts of festivals 
and commemorations. 


Canon O'HANLON laboured upon 

this great task for thirty-three 
years—in the beginning as a curate 
in the Dublin parish of SS. Michael 
and John, and later as parish priest 
of Sandymount and Ringsend. 

Parishioners and friends came 
forward voluntarily, eager to relieve 
him of some of the preliminaries. 
The typewriter had not yet ap- 
peared, stenography was a rarely 
studied and little practised art; even 
the carbon sheet method of dupli- 
cation was unknown. Notes dictated 
to a secretary or clerk were com- 
monly taken in longhand, which was 
also, necessarily, the modus operandi 
of the copyist. 

The helpers of Canon O’Hanlon 
belonged chiefly to the latter cate- 
gory, and some of the volunteers 
could make reliable translations of 
Latin, Italian and German docu- 


ed ments. Gaelic transcription was 


within the capacity of a few of the 
older workers. 


Condensed from the Irish Ecclesiastical Record 
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The Canon and the Poet 


(CANON O’HANtOoN had long and intimate correspondence with 

Thomas Moore, whom he held in especial esteem. At Sandy- 
mount, he treasured several personal mementoes of the poet, and 
sang some of The Melodies with enthusiasm and charm. In a con- 
tribution to the Irish Ecclesiastical Record he vindicated his long- 
established affection for the national bard. 

Dean Meagher, P.P., Rathmines, had told him that Moore had 
been lax in religious practice for many years, but had, at length, 
expressed his intention of presently approaching the Sacraments. 
Canon O’Hanlon wrote in 1879 to priests and others resident at 
Sloperton, Wiltshire, where Moore had died in 1852. To his sorrow, 
he learned that the hastening priest had arrived at the bedside of 


the poet too late. Moore had 
ciliation from day to day. 


been putting off the moment of recon- 


But, the article concludes, “ the earnest desire to repent often leads 
to a real conversion, nor can we fathom the greatness of God’s mercy 


to the repenting sinner.” 


All laboured at Lower Exchange 


Street, and subsequently at Sandy- 


mount, several ev each week 
under a chief scribe who classified 
the notes produced for the greater 
convenience of the author. Wages or 
reward were neither offered nor de- 
manded. 


work was published in fort- 
nightly instalments. The first 
number appeared in 1875. The 
author arranged the issue of his 
Manuscripts in accordance with a 
sequence of the 


feasts of the native saints, as re- 
corded in the ancient martyrologies. 

The first bound volume covered 
the month of January. Similar 
volumes appeared at the end of each 
year until 1878, when there was a 
break until 1886, as again until 
1890. From that latter year, the 
bound volume annually appeared. 

The last section sent out by 
Canon O’Hanlon himself appeared 
in 1903; the penultimate section, 
which he had not had opportunity 
of checking and revising, was issued 
two years after his death. 


YOU are young only once. After that, you’ve got to be 
pretty smart to think up a good line of excuses for the 


foolish things you do. 


ONE trouble with middle-aged people is that through 
Striving and struggling they finally can afford large 


meals that middle-aged people 


not to eat. 


should strive and struggle 
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Books and People 


When Yeats Lost His 
Temper 


THOUGHT OF MAKING A MEMORIAL 

edition of Synge’s Works. In order 
to make it worthy of the author I 
decided to buy a printing machine, 
and attend to the work under my 
own direct supervision. 

Things went well until the books 
were all printed, and then W. B. 
Yeats came back from Italy, where 
he had been for some time. He came 
round to my office and I showed him 
an advance copy of the book, wait- 
ing for a word of praise; instead of 
which he burst into a furious temper 
when he discovered that the articles 
on the congested districts had been 
included. 

He spluttered and stamped about 
the office. “ Didn’t I tell you not to 
include these until I had decided 
whether they should go in?” 

“Yes,” said I, “ but you made no 
decision before you left for Italy. 
My agreement to publish is with 


Synge’s executors and I must abide 
by that.” 

“Well, you will ruin Synge’s repu- 
tation. The articles were hurriedly 
written and some reviewers will get 
hold of them, and his reputation as 
a writer will be gone.” 

I smiled as I considered the bulk 
of the work I had included set 
against a few articles that were some- 
what below standard, and the results 
that Yeats prognosticated seemed to 
me absurd; so I flatly refused to 
scrap the work. Yeats left in high 
dudgeon. 

When the books were published a 
few weeks afterwards, so far from in- 
juring Synge’s fame, they had the 
result of permanently fixing it. 
Pzans of praise, both for the matter 
and for its production, appeared in 
the Press. 

—GEoRGE Roserts in the Irish 
Times. 


A Writer’s Work-Room 


| DRovE down to Shaw’s old home at Ayot St. Laurence. I had 

heard a lot about its ugliness and lack of taste. Much of it is 
exaggerated. It is not a grand place, but it looks a home. The 
worn chintz covers; the cushion worked by Mrs. Shaw; the books; 
the knick-knacks; the Chinese mandarin clothes given to Shaw by 
Sir Robert Ho Tung, the Hongkong financier . . . they make a home. 

There is nothing much about the study . . . a sturdy desk, books 
of reference, a few Shaw cartoons. It’s the work-room of a writer. 

The shoes still left in the hall cloak-room. The coats. The hats on 
the rack. The ugly little upright piano. 

It’s a pleasant large garden and I walked down to the famous 
little shop where Shaw worked. A narrow little desk with a monkey 
on it. A telephone. It’s all quite interesting . . . but it lacks glamour. 

Hickey in the Daily Express. 
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A Little Boy’s Christmas 
PvRinc the Committee Stage of the Home Rule Bill in the winter 
of 1893, whenthe House of Commons was working at fever 
heat, a little boy, seven years old, wrote this letter, on pencilled 
lines and in a large round hand, to the Prime Minister: — 

Dear Mr. GLADSTONE,—I am very sorry we cannot go to Ireland 
for Christmas as you have only given Father four days’ holiday. 
And I hope you will give him some more after this letter. 

Yours sincerely, GEORGE SYDNEY HERBERT. 


The boy’s father (afterwards the fourteenth Earl of Pembroke) 
was a member of the Opposition ranks, and Mr. Gladstone may 
have known young George Herbert personally, for he had been 
on terms of great friendship with the Pembroke family. But it is 
revealing that, amid all the turmoil of the longest session on 
record, the Prime Minister should have found time to send this 
reply—and by return of post: 

“ My DEAR Boy,—It is very sad. I feel for you. As you cannot 
go to Ireland, so I cannot get home, to my only home, at Christmas. 
And you, I hope, will have many, very many, very happy Christ- 
masses: but I, having had eighty-three already, feel I am taking 
one of my last chances. 

“Can anything be done? Not by me, but I think your Father 
could do something, if he thought it right to ask some ten or dozen 
of his friends whether they could abate a little the number and 
length of their speeches. For they are so fond of him that I believe 
they would then do it. But I could not expect them to do it for 
my asking. If they did it for him, there is no saying whether it 
would enable you to go to Ireland.” 

“ With best wishes for Christmas, Easter, and all other times. 

—Ever yours, W. E. GLADSTONE.” 
—A. TILney Bassett, Gleanings from Gladstone’s Papers. 


Olver St. JoHN Gocarty, IN HIS Masefield, the present poet laureate, 


new book, Start From Somewhere 
Else, is never very far from poets 
and poetry. His first criterion is 
beauty, and “beauty may abide in 
the rhythm, rhyme, or subject; but 
no one will claim that a beautiful 
subject is sufficient: It must be beau- 
tifully treated, that is by rhythm . . . 
If you think as I think, you will see 
that the English no longer believe 
in poetry. I except men such as John 


and Walter de la Mare.” 

His deplored modern poets remind 
him of “the chief of the South 
African Kerio tribe who wore a brass 
tongue to remind him that he spoke 
a language known only to himself.” 

In a parting shot he singles out 
T. S. Eliot for the eminently Gogar- 
tian compliment: “ He is the greatest 
English poet who ever came out of 
St. Louis.” —Newsweek. 
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This son of a Dublin carpenter became Sir Dan Donnelly 


The Prize-Fighter who 
was Knighted 


S. WELLER 


AN DONNELLY will always be 

known as the man who beat 

the English expert, Cooper, at 

Donnelly’s Hollow, the Curragh, on 
September 24th, 1814. 

A monument at the scene marks 
Donnelly’s achievement, and the 
right arm of this son of a Dublin 
carpenter is on show at a hostelry in 
nearby Kilcullen. 

Shortly after his victory Dan 
travelied to England to test his 
ability against the leading boxers. 

He was a fine figure, with 
abnormally long arms. It was said 
that he could tie the lacings of his 
knee breeches without bending. 

The fame of the conqueror of 
Cooper had spread abroad and the 
wily Dan did nothing to discourage 
his fabulous reputation, for he was 
an excellent showman. 


WHEN he arrived in London it was 
rumoured that he was an im- 
postor. A coloured fighter named 
Sutton challenged him for {£50 a 
side, but Dan declined. The con- 
troversy raged fiercely and pressure 
was brought to bear on the Irishman 
to prove himself in a bout. 
’ Donnelly’s scheme was to meet 
the champion, Tom Oliver, and he 


ERE lies Sir Daniel Donnelly, 
a pugilist of fame; 
In Ireland, bred and born was 
he, and he was genuine game. 
Then, if an Irishman you be, 
when you have read this o’er, 
Go home and drink the memory 
of him who is no more. 


stalled until the time was ripe. Then, 
when about {£100,000 of the 
“ Fancy’s ” money had been laid on 
the outcome, Dan agreed to fight 
Oliver. 

And what a battle it was! Don- 
nelly stripped in his green-draped 
corner, and the crowd gasped at his 
magnificent physique. Oliver, sport- 
ing blue, looked little less imposing. 

Each round would end when one 
of the fighters was knocked down, 
in accordance with the rules of 
those days. 

In the early rounds Donnelly 
boxed coolly and hit fiercely; his 
clever defence stood up against 
Oliver’s relentless attack, and the 
Englishman seldom pierced his 
guard. 

He won the first three or four 
rounds, and the betting veered 
slightly in his favour. 


Condensed from the Leinster Leader 
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QOliver’s backers taunted Dan, 

hoping to discourage him. They 
were partly successful, for Dan lost 
his temper—and his control of the 


t. 

The lapse was only momentary, 
and soon he was punching and 
blocking with his old ability and 
confidence. 

Oliver, unsettled by his rival’s 
craft and striking power in the early 
rounds, gradually settled down, and 
by the seventh round was in top 
form. He scored repeatedly with his 
right to Donnelly’s head and face, 
and Dan was forced to give ground 
before going down. 

Donnelly’s supporters exhorted 
him to make more use of his power- 
ful right, and in the ninth round he 
cut loose and had his best session 
to date. Oliver, on the defensive, 
was exhausted by Donnelly’s fierce 
rushes; anJ eventually went down, 
tc end the round. 

Donnelly continued to have the 
best of it until the twentieth, but 
Oliver’s reputation was not founded 
on straw. 

With indomitable courage the 
Englishman fought back, and in the 
twenty-fifth Donnelly again became 
exasperated by Oliver’s will-o’-the- 
wisp elusiveness and apparent failure 
to realise when he had enough. 

Donnelly made a blind rush to 
finish off his opponent. Oliver got 
home a crushing right which hurtled 
the Irishman to the ground. 
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AND now the Oliver bettors became 
confident and even cocksure 
again, for Donnelly was obviously 
tiring, and the sting seemed to be 
disappearing from his punches. 

His prospects became dimmer to 
round thirty-two, when evens was 
freely offered about him. The 
second-last round ended with Don- 
nelly on the ground and Oliver on 
top of him. 

Dan seemed to realise that unless 
he finished it quickly his chance 
would be lost. At the beginning of 
the thirty-fourth Oliver rushed in, 
but recoiled before a fierce on- 
slaught by Donnelly. Again Oliver 
rushed, but Dan was not to be 
denied now, and slammed home a 
dynamic right to the base of Oliver’s 
jaw. 

Five minutes after the 
Oliver regained consciousness. 

Dan is said to have regarded 
Oliver as the gamest opponent he 
ever met, and showed concern that 
Oliver might have suffered serious 
injury in the fierce encounter. 

It was the custom in those days 
to don the defeated man’s colours 
after the fight, but Donnelly is re- 
puted to have presented the colours 
to Oliver when he visited him in 
his dressing tent after the final 
knock-down. 

As part of the award for his effort 
Dan was knighted and became Sir 
Dan Donnelly. 


blow 


A DAY is wasted when you haven't laughed. 


—to forgive first. 


LE=t us be the first to give a friendly sign, to nod first, 
smile first, speak first, and—if such a thing is necessary 
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SHort STORY 


Carlos had set a high goal for himself, but he wasn’t 
worried. Simple faith can sometimes move a mountain—or 
conquer a city like New York 


A Roof for San Patricio 


TERE 
T is difficult to explain the jibaros 
ke someone who has never met 


them, for they are silent, lonely 
men, and their only wealth is within 
them. They have lived in the back 
hills of Puerto Rico for more than 
400 years and therefore have their 
own unwritten laws and customs. 
They like to laugh, to fight, they 
will bet on anything and they will 
keep their given word no matter 
what the cost. 

Thus, when Carlos Madeira’s 
wife presented him with his seventh 
son, Carlos was greatly pleased, for 
seventh sons of seventh sons are 
gifted with second sight, as every- 
one knows. 

In his joy after each new son, 
Carlos had always granted his wife 
Maria one wish. These had 
from buying her a new dress (after 
the first son) to agreeing to attend 
church with her (after the sixth). 

But a seventh son demanded an 
even greater sacrifice. “ Maria,” 
Carlos said, “tell me what you 
want most in all the world, and I 
will see that you have it.” 

“A roof,” said Maria. “I wish 


Reprinted from Collier's 


RIOS 


a roof for our church of San 
Patricio.” 


‘THERE was no change of expression 

on Carlos’ lean, brown face, but 
he thought to himself that he would 
never understand this woman of 
his. For as long as he could remem- 
ber there had been no roof on San 
Patricio. What did it matter if birds 
nested inside, if the congregation 
was doused with rain occasionally? 
But Carlos replied: “ You shall 
have a roof. It will be for you and 
my seventh son.” 

He went to Padre Juan, told him 
of the promise and asked his help. 
The young padre shook his head 
sadly. “We are so poor,” he said. 
“There is no money for a roof.” 
But because he understood how it 
was when a jibaro made a promise, 
the padre suggested they go see the 
bishop. 

And so the following day, Carlos 
and the padre walked down from 
the high mountains to San Nicolas. 
They were ushered into the dim, 
cool office of the bishop. “ Your 
Grace,” the padre said, “in 1899 
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a hurricane wrecked the church of 
San Patricio, a church that for 
centuries has glorified God.” 

“ God and San Patricio,” Carlos 
corrected. 

“God alone we glorify,” the 
padre said. “ The saints we praise.” 
He then explained to the bishop 
about Maria’s wish and Carlos’ 
promise. 

“We need more schools and 
hospitals,” the bishop said wearily. 
“There is not even enough money 
for those. I’m afraid San Patricio 
will have to wait. Perhaps in a few 
yeers ...” 


S» Carlos and the padre left and 
tarted back for the hills. Carlos 
was thinking about the hurricane 
that had removed the roof, and he 
said shyly: “It was San Ciriaco. 
He was jealous of San Patricio.” 

“ San Ciriaco did not take off the 
roof,” Padre Juan said patiently. 
“Tt was the hurricane—which was 
named for San Ciriaco because it 
occurred on his day.” 

Carlos grinned. He had his own 
ideas about how the saints felt 
towards one another. “I shall seek 
elsewhere for the roof,” he said. 

“We must pray to San Patricio,” 
the padre said. “ Look what he did 
for the Irish.” 

“Who are the Irish?” 

“They are from Ireland,” the 
priest replied and told Carlos the 
story of Saint Patrick and of the 
devotion the Irish have for him, 
how they celebrate his day and wear 
his colour. “I hear he is often in 
their thoughts and speech,” he said. 

“ Tf he is so busy with the Irish,” 
said Carlos, “perhaps he has no 


time for us. But if we had a 
roof——” His usually expressionless 
face wrinkled with a sudden 
thought. Surely if the Irish were so 
devoted to San Patricio, they would 
want his church to have a roof. 
“ How far is Ireland?” he asked. 

“ Many hundreds of miles across 
the sea, but there are Irish all over 
the world.” He then told about the 
famines and the migrations. “ There 
are many Irish in South America, 
Australia, New York—everywhere.” 

“New York?” said Carlos. 

“Yes, there are many Irish there. 
They have a most beautiful church 
for San Patricio.” 

“What do the Irish look like?” 
Carlos said. 

“I have seen some with red 
hair,” Padre Juan said. “ But they 
have many different faces and 
statures.” 


‘Tue two men soon left the level 

ground and started the climb up- 
ward, silent now, for the way was 
steep. They passed through the 
tobacco fields, then came to the 
coffee line, and then arrived at 
Carlos’ village—a few frame houses 
clustered around the old stone 
church of San Patricio. 

Carlos went to look at the church 
before going home. It looked all 
right to him. The strong, hand- 
hewn beams still stretched across 
the nave, the thick liana twisted in 
and out of the machicolated win- 
dows, with small vines twining 
about the walls and upper parts of 
the altar. Why, Carlos wondered, 
should a church shut out the sun 
and sky? But he knelt and said a 
— to San Patricio. He asked for 

p in keeping his word. 
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A ROOF FOR SAN PATRICIO 


Next he went across the plaza to 
the bench in front of La Sonrisa, 
where the card players and rum 
drinkers gathered at night. He 


greeted the others briefly, then H 


stood against the wall in the 
shadows until he saw a_ fibaro 
named Luis, whose brother had 
gone to New York. 

“Luis,” he said, “tell me of 
your brother in New York, how he 
got there.” 

“In a ship carrying rum and 
bananas,” Luis said. 

“But that is expensive.” 

“Yes. He was lucky. His wife’s 
brother has lived in New York for 
many years and sent them money. 
He is saving to send for me, but I 
will go by the airplane, which leaves 
every day from San Nicolas. But it 
is expensive—one hundred dollars.” 

Carlos was thoughtful when he 
returned to his house, where Maria 
and his seven sons awaited him. As 
he ate his meal of beans and rice, 
he kept thinking about the airplane, 
which he had seen many times but 
which he could not entirely believe 
carried people. 

“ Maria,” he said suddenly, “I 
am going to New York. I am going 
to see the Irish about a roof for San 
Patricio.” He told her what Padre 
Juan had said about the Irish. 

“I wish you a most pleasant 
trip,” Maria said. 

AT the first sign of light the next 

_ morning, Carlos patted each of 
his seven sons on the head, took his 
machete, said good-bye to Maria, 
and walked rapidly down the moun- 
tains to the’ city. Once there, he in- 
quired the way to the airport, reach- 
ing it in mid-morning. He looked 
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with awe at the airplanes and tried 
to imagine what it was like to fly to 
New York. 


E had no idea what to do next. He 
had no plans. He knew he could 
never get the money for the plane 
trip, yet he was not disheartened. 
He would have found it hard to ex- 
plain, but he felt that he had done 
all he could do. Here he was, will- 
ing to do anything, go anywhere, to 
fulfil his promise. If San Patricio 
really wanted a roof for the church, 
it was time he did something to 
help. So Carlos leaned against one 
of the buildings and waited. 

Carlos dozed, but about an hour 
later he came abruptly awake when 
he heard someone calling his name. 
A group of people with suitcases 
were milling around in front of him 
and a stout, official-looking man in 
a rumpled white suit was shouting: 
“ Carlos! Where is Carlos?” 

“T am Carlos,” Carlos said, step- 
ping towards him. 

“You are Carlos Rosas?” 

“Tam Carlos Madeira.” 


‘Tue fat man snorted and turned 

away. Carlos asked one of the 
people what was happening, and the 
man explained they were all going 
to New York in a group. Their rela- 
tives there had paid money to a 
society that helped Puerto Ricans to 
immigrate. Carlos was still ponder- 
ing this when a small boy ran up 
with a message that Carlos Rosas 
had been injured in a bus accident 
and could not make the trip. “It is 
unfortunate,” someone said, “ for 
his way is already paid.” 

“ Yes,” said the fat man irritably, 
“and since the tickets were bought 
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at a discount, the airline will not 
refund the money.” 
“Tr is sad,” Carlos said, and 
crossed himself for his evil thoughts, 
“but I wish to go to New York. I 
will take Sefior Rosas’ place.” 
“Are you willing to refund the 
society eighty-five dollars?” 
“Yes,” Carlos said earnestly, “I 
am willing, even though do 
He was pushed aside by a huge, 
blond American with a broken nose, 
who stood in front of the fat man 


and shouted: “Come on! We’re 
late now.” 

“ There are some difficulties,” the 
fat man said. 


“Tough!” said the American. 


The Giraffe Problem 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


“The other passengers are already 
on the plane.” He herded the group 
towards the plane, ignoring the fat 
man’s protests. Carlos clambered up 
with the rest. Another blond 
American made him toss his 
machete out, but Carlos didn’t 
argue; nor did he say anything 
when he was squeezed down along- 
side another man on the benchlike 
seat that ran along the side of the 
plane. The outer door had been 
slammed shut and he could see 
little. 

The motors roared into life and 
he shut his eyes, not even open- 
ing them when someone buckled 
him in with the man next to him. 

(To be continued) 


G'®4Fres fascinate physiologists, as well as children, at 

the zoo. The most interesting point about them is that 
they manage to keep their heads supplied with the proper 
amount of blood. When a giraffe lowers its neck to drink 
and then raises it upright, its head changes level by 19 ft.— 
from 7 ft. below its heart to 12 ft. above it. 

To pump blood so high, giraffes’ hearts weigh 25 Ib., 
forty times as much as human hearts. The jugular vein 
is more than an inch in diameter, and is fitted with an intri- 
cate system of efficient valves. They apparently protect the 
giraffe’s head from too much blood when its neck is lowered. 
The hoselike vein also acts as a blood reservoir. It is more 
or less collapsed when the giraffe’s head is up, so that 
blood can low into it at comparatively low pressure when 


the head is lowered. 


_ When giraffes are fully understood something construc- 
tive may be done for human jet-plane pilots, who suffer 
from the changes of blood pressure that giraffes avoid. 


—Time. 


* 


r: Saying what you mean in such a way that you 
have time to get out of range before it is understood. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Private Letters of 
Sarah Curran 


HEN Robert Emmet was 

arrested, two unsigned letters 

from twenty-one years old 
Sarah Curran and a lock of her hair 
(sewn into his stock) were found 
upon his person. Since one of the 
letters showed that the writer had 
prior knowledge of the Rising of 
1803 and of Emmet’s hopes, Emmet 
refused to give any information about 
the identity of his correspondent. 

But this was procured by a police 
trick. Emmet wrote from his cell to 
warn Sarah and entrusted the letter 
to a traitor, who delivered it to the 
Castle authorities. 

In The Voice of Sarah Curran, by 
the late Major-General H. T. 
MacMullen (Greene’s Library, Clare 
Street, Dublin. 7/6), we read what 
happened when Major Sirr went out 
to The Priory, to confront Sarah 
with the incriminating correspon- 
dence : — 

John Philpot Curran [her father] 
had left The Priory for the city; 
Sarah had not yet risen, and the 
rest of the family were at break- 
fast. When she was told of the 
Town Major’s mission, she rose 
from her bed and started to dress. 
Then the full force of her pent-up 
fears burst upon her, followed by 
collapse complete and absolute, in 
which she is said to have tem- 
porarily lost her reason. 


“THERE is a legend that when 

Emmet was taken in a cart 
to the place of execution in 
Thomas Street he _ turned 
towards a carriage in which a 
young lady stood, waving a 
white handkerchief: as soon as 
she saw that he had noticed her, 
she collapsed. 

The legend adds that the lady 
was Sarah Curran, but the pic- 
turesque notion hardly fits in 
with the story of the temporary 
loss of reason and, even more 
important, with her father’s 
tyrannical rule of the household 
and his violent objection to 
having his family in any way 
connected with Emmet. 


AFTER the death sentence had been 

passed upon him, Emmet, griev- 
ing deeply lest he might have in- 
criminated his betrothed, wrote a 
last letter to his brother and sister- 
in-law, Thomas Addis and Jane 
Emmet, in exile in France. This 
letter, also, came through the spy 
ring to Dublin Castle and the 
Under-Secretary of State forwarded 
it to Sarah’s father, the brilliant, 
ambitious, tyrannical John Philpot, 
who read Emmet’s lines :— 

“I have one dying request to 
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make to you. I was attached to 
Sarah Curran, the youngest 
daughter of your friend. I did hope 
to have had her my companion for 
life. I did hope that she would not 
only have constituted my happi- 
ness, but that her heart and under- 
standing would have made her one 
of Jane’s dearest friends. .. . 

“No one knew of the attach- 
ment till now, nor is it generally 
known; therefore do not speak of 
it to others. She is living with her 
father and brother, but if these 
protectors should fall off and that 
no other should replace them, treat 
her as my wife and love her as a 
sister.” 


Terrified lest his daughter’s associa- 
tion with a hot-headed rebel might 
endanger his career at the Bar, 
Curran replied to the Castle authori- 
ties : 


“TI feel how I should shrink 
from the idea of letting her sink 
so low as to become the subject of 
the testamentary order of a mis- 
creant who could labour, by so 
foul means and under such odious 
circumstances, to connect her with 
his infamy, and to acquire any 
posthumous interest in her person 
or her fate. Blotted, therefore, as 
she may be from my society, or 
the place she once held in my 
affections, she must not go adrift. 
So far, at least, these protectors 
will not fail.” 


JN effect, however, Sarah was turned 

out of her father’s house, and 
without a penny to support her. She 
found refuge with an acquaintance 
of her father, Cooper Penrose, a 


wealthy Quaker merchant, who lived 
at Wood Hill, near Cork City. 

Here, with his two daughters, 
Anne and Elizabeth as her constant 
companions, Sarah found a good 
home, for two years, in the midst of 
a gay, cultured and Christian family. 
Major-General MacMullen was a 
descendant of the Penrose family, 
and in this book he reproduces ten 
of the letters written by Sarah to 
Anne and Elizabeth. 

In this house, too, Sarah met her 
future husband, Captain Robert 
Henry Sturgeon, of the Royal Artil- 
lery. According to tradition, she told 
him that she could never love him as 
she had loved Emmet. Sturgeon was 
content that Sarah liked him well 
enough to marry him. 

They were married in Glanmire 
Parish Church, in November, 1805. 
Penrose tradition has it that the 
bride was given away by Cooper 
Penrose and that she drove to the 
church in tears. 

Theirs proved a happy comrade- 
ship, however, and almost all of their 
brief married life—until Sarah’s un- 
timely death in 1808—was spent 
abroad. 

In one of the letters, written from 
Milazzo to Anne, Sarah refers to her 
unhappy childhood ; — 

You found me once, I may say, 
laid low by a cruel storm, and you 
raised my head and spoke com- 
fort. But, dear Anne, I often think 
the effects of that period on my 
mind are not to be done away 
radically. I have read somewhere 
that in youth a long succession of 
violent griefs and strong emotions 
are as likely to corrode as to cor- 
rect the heart. I fear it is so. It 
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AMES PETRIE made a portrait in oils from the death-mask of 

Emmet and from certain sketches, and the story is that the 
artist's son, George, then a small boy, was playing in the studio 
when a lady wearing a heavy veil entered. 

She did not notice the boy, but lifted her veil and inspected the 
portrait of Emmet as it stood on an easel, “ her body shaking and 
shuddering with the passion of her weeping ”. 

Afterwards the boy told his father whet he had seen, and in turn 
was told that the lady was Sarah Curran and that she had asked to 
be allowed to view the portrait in solitude when she came to Dublin 


for the last time. 


creates a leaven of bitterness in 
our nature which breaks out now 
and again in spite of ourselves. 

Reflect only on what has been 
the lot of myself and, I will add, 
Amelia. What have been the days 
of youthful carelessness or pleasure 
we cannot reckon up. What little 
kind encouragement to improve 
ourselves have either ever received? 
What was our portion?—to bear 
tyranny and injustice, to submit, to 
bear as well as we could a melan- 
choly home and confined circum- 
stances, which latter had the addi- 
tional weight of being unnecessary 
parsimony towards us. . . . How 
should a youth of sorrow and tears 
form a character to cheerfulness, 
strength and fortitude? 


Sarah had known Tom Moore, 
Emmet’s friend of college days, 
who wrote his moving lament for 
her: She Is Far From the Land. 
From Moore she had learned many 
songs, with their accompaniments on 
the harp. Writing to Elizabeth 
Penrose from Messina, Sarah shows 
a keen wit; she is deploring the sad 
State of her harp, now become a 
nesting-place for mice: — 


The mice inhabit my harp noon 
and night. In the daytime they 
stay at the bottom, but at night 
range the strings and get to the 
attic story via the top of the pillar. 
I suppose you read the new book 
called The Miseries of Human 
Life, to which I, in the character 
of Mrs. Testy, beg to add one, 
being my groans on the same sub- 
ject on being asked to sing and 
play the harp in a large company, 
rendered more awful by your 
knowing that it consisted (with the 


exception of one very anxious 


friend) of people willing to find 
out that you had no merit; finding 
on sitting down every motion of 
the pedals answered by a respon- 
sive squeal from within; and dur- 
ing the course of your performance 
(as the adagio had given them 
time to breathe) seeing the com- 
pany amused by the efforts of an 
entire family of mice to make their 
escape. 


[IN July, 1807, Sarah Curran wrote 

from Messina to Anne Penrose to 
convey the good news that she was 
soon to become a mother :— 
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Now ready—the enlarged 2nd_ Edition of 


GUIDE 
LOURDES 


Rev. J. A. Shields 


"THE first Edition of this popular 

Guide was sold out soon after 
publication. This second Edition con- 
tains new material and more pictures. 
It is a very readable guide and will 
enrich the pilgrim’s journey. What is 
perhaps a still severer test, it will be 
read with pleasure long afterwards. 
For those who cannot make the journey 
in person it will be the passport to do 
so in mind. There is no abler or more 
sympathetic guide than Rev. J. A. 
Shields who knows his theme. He has 
packed into this book an enormous 
amount of valuable information and he 
is always authentic, authoritative and 
eminently readable. There are ten 
chapters :— 


Tue Cat or Lourpes 


St. Bernadette and the Apparitions 
(a) St. Bernadette 
(6) The Apparitions 
(c) to Bernadette 
(d) Ecclesiastical Approbation 
(e) p> of the Lourdes Pil- 


(f) Sear" Days at Lourdes. 


Cures at Lourpes 


(a) Cures at Lourdes 
Spiritual Cures 


uare and the Basilicas 
(c) The Grotto Precincts 
(d) Calvary Hill 
(e) Other Places of Interest 


THE PILGRIMAGE PROGRAMME 


(a) The Day’s 
(6) The Devout Pilgrim 
(c) Procession of the Blessed Sacra- 


ment 
(d) The Torchlight Procession 
(e) At the Grotto : 


SpeciaL NorTIcEs 


Lourdes Indulgences 
Special for Priests 
Special for Invalids 


Hymns, CHANTS AND THE INVOCATIONS 
(a) Procession of the Blessed Sacra- 


(b) Torchlight Procession 
(c) Additional Hymns 


PRAYERS AND DevOTIONS 


(a) The Rosary of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary 

(6) The Way of the Cross 

(c) Prayers in French 

(d) Prayers in Irish 


EXCURSIONS FROM LOURDES 
(a) Pic du Jer 


The Guide is tastefully produced, 
well-illustrated throughout, and is 
spiral bound. The cover illustration 
is an original in oils by the eminent 

on t tom booksellers, 
the Feng C. J. Fallon, Ltd., 43 
Parkgate Street, Dublin. 
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Th (e) Local Excursions 
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THE PRIVATE LETTERS OF SARAH CURRAN 10g 


Do not be uneasy about me, for 
the same Hand which has be- 
stowed this will surely add 
strength to carry me through the 
attendant pains and trials of such 
a situation. I feel already an 
earnest of this in the tranquillity 
of my mind, although I now for 
the first time in my life know 
what ill-health is. 


Her ill-health and hardships were 
fated to increase. Forced to leave 
Sicily (on the hasty evacuation of 
the British garrison), and refused 
permission to stay at Gibraltar, Sarah 
and her husband were in a troopship 
on the high seas in a raging storm 
when her baby son was born, 
without medical aid or even the 
attention of a nurse. Fever soon set 
in:— 

This was the worst blow of all. 
My poor baby was then for the 
first time removed from me, down 
between decks among the soldiers 
and sailors. Bitter cold, storms still 
blowing, threatening at every blast 
his tender frame, but I relied, 
even in my delirium, in the 
mercies and promises of my great 
Redeemer. It is said of Him, “ He 
shall gather the lambs with His 
arm”. And indeed it seems alone 
by His mercy that my poor little 
weak child, thirteen days, is still 
alive. 


Soon after the Sturgeons reached 
Portsmouth, the infant died. 
Sarah, broken-hearted, wrote (on 
January 10, 1808) to Anne, then liv- 
ing with a Miss Elliston in Lincoln, 
begging her “to come and see me 
before I die”. Three days later she 
wrote again, imploring Anne to 
come. Anne never went, and her 
neglect to do so remains a mystery. 
Sarah wrote her a last letter in 
March, restrainedly reproaching her 
as a friend who had deserted her in 
her hour of need. Sarah died a few 
weeks later, at Hythe. A _ letter 
written home by Charles Napier, a 
friend of Captain Sturgeon, and 
later British Commander-in-Chief in 
India, contains this passage :— 

I rode here this morning to see 
poor Sturgeon, who has lost his 
little wife at last, the betrothed of 
Emmet, but on coming thought it 
better not. Young Curran is here. 
His sister was gone before he 
arrived. They are going to take the 
body to Ireland. Mrs. Sturgeon 
was past hope when she first came; 
she seemed a perfect ghost, and 
could not speak without stopping 
to get breath at every word. 
Another last request was denied 

Sarah. She had sent a message ask- 
ing to be buried beside her sister 
Gertrude in the grounds of The 
Priory. Her father refused; so she 
was buried at Newmarket, Co. Cork. 
* 


‘THE art of acting consists in keeping people from coughing. 


W2Hat on earth would a man do with himself if something 
did not stand in his way? 


THE next (January, 1956) issue of THE Ir1sH DiGest will be published 


on Thursday, December 29th. 
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Now ready—the enlarged 2nd Edition of 


GUIDE 
LOURDES 


Rev. J. A. Shields 


"THE first Edition of this popular 

Guide was sold out soon after 
publication. This second Edition con- 
tains new material and more pictures. 
It is a very readable guide and will 
enrich the pilgrim’s journey. What is 
perhaps a still severer test, it will be 
read with pleasure long afterwards. 
For those who cannot make the journey 
in person it will be the passport to do 
so in mind. There is no abler or more 
sympathetic guide than Rev. J. A. 
Shields who knows his theme. He has 
packed into this book an enormous 
amount of valuable information and he 
is always authentic, authoritative and 
eminently readable. are ten 
chapters :— 


Tue Catt or Lourpes 


St. Bernadette and the Apparitions 
(a) St. Bernadette 
(b) The Apparitions 
(c) Opposition to Bernadette 
(d) Ecclesiastical Approbation 
(e) Growth of the Lourdes Pil- 


grimages 
(f) Great Days at Lourdes. 


Cures at Lourpes 


(a) Cures at Lourdes 
(6) Spiritual Cures 


TRAVELLING TO LouRDES 

The Domain of Massabielle 
(a) The Esplanade des Processions 
(6) Rosary Square and the Basilicas 
(c) The Grotto Precincts 
(d) Calvary Hill 
(e) Other Places of Interest 


Tue PILGRIMAGE PROGRAMME 


(a) The Day’s Programme 
(6) The Pilgrim 
(c) —— of the Biessed Sacra- 


(d) The. Torchlight Procession 
(e) At the Grotto 


SpeciaL NOTICES 


Lourdes Indulgences 
Special for Priests 
Special for Invalids 


Hymns, CHANTS AND THE INVOCATIONS 


(a) Procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment 

(6) Torchlight Procession 

(c) Additional Hymns 


PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONS 


irg 
(6) The Way of the Cross 
c) Prayers in French 
(d) Prayers in Irish 


Excursions FROM LOURDES 


(a) Pic du Jer 

(5) Bartres 

(c) Betharram 

(d) Gavarnie and Pont d’Espagne 
(e) Local Excursions 


The Guide is tastefully produced, 
well-illustrated throughout, and is 
spiral bound. The cover illustration 
is an original in oils by the eminent 
¢ rom 

the publishers, C. J. F Fallon, Ltd., 43 
Parkgate Street, 
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THE PRIVATE LETTERS OF SARAH CURRAN 


Do not be uneasy about me, for 
the same Hand which has _ be- 
stowed this will surely add 
strength to carry me through the 
attendant pains and trials of such 
a situation. I feel already an 
earnest of this in the tranquillity 
of my mind, although I now for 
the first time in my life know 
what ill-health is. 


Her ill-health and hardships were 
fated to increase. Forced to leave 
Sicily (on the hasty evacuation of 
the British garrison), and refused 
permission to stay at Gibraltar, Sarah 
and her husband were in a troopship 
on the high seas in a raging storm 
when her baby son was born, 
without medical aid or even the 
attention of a nurse. Fever soon set 
in:— 

This was the worst blow of all. 
My poor baby was then for the 
first time removed from me, down 
between decks among the soldiers 
and sailors. Bitter cold, storms still 
blowing, threatening at every blast 
his tender frame, but I relied, 
even in my delirium, in the 
mercies and promises of my great 
Redeemer. It is said of Him, “ He 
shall gather the lambs with His 
arm”. And indeed it seems alone 
by His mercy that my poor little 
weak child, thirteen days, is still 
alive. 
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Soon after the Sturgeons reached 
Portsmouth, the infant died. 
Sarah, broken-hearted, wrote (on 
January 10, 1808) to Anne, then liv- 
ing with a Miss Elliston in Lincoln, 
begging her “to come and see me 
before I die”. Three days later she 
wrote again, imploring Anne to 
come. Anne never went, and her 
neglect to do so remains a mystery. 
Sarah wrote her a last letter in 
March, restrainedly reproaching her 
as a friend who had deserted her in 
her hour of need. Sarah died a few 
weeks later, at Hythe. A_ letter 
written home by Charles Napier, a 
friend of Captain Sturgeon, and 
later British Commander-in-Chief in 
India, contains this passage :— 

I rode here this morning to see 
poor Sturgeon, who has lost his 
little wife at last, the betrothed of 
Emmet, but on coming thought it 
better not. Young Curran is here. 
His sister was gone before he 
arrived. They are going to take the 
body to Ireland. Mrs. Sturgeon 
was past hope when she first came; 
she seemed a perfect ghost, and 
could not speak without stopping 
to get breath at every word. 
Another last request was denied 

Sarah. She had sent a message ask- 
ing to be buried beside her sister 
Gertrude in the grounds of The 
Priory. Her father refused; so she 
was buried at Newmarket, Co. Cork. 


‘THE art of acting consists in keeping people from coughing. 
WHat on earth would a man do with himself if something 


did not stand in his way? 


THE next (January, 1956) issue of THE IRisH DiGEsT will be published 


on Thursday, December 29th. 
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: YE were all born with a gift for 
languages. We proved it when 
we learnt English easily, 

naturally, without effort. Yet why is 
it so many of us find it difficult to 
learn French or Latin at school and 
have given up hope of learning a 
foreign language later in life? The 
reason is that we go about it the 
wrong way. We try for ourselves, or 
have forced on us, the completely 
unnatural way of learning by rote 
from textbooks. Not one in ten 
people can really win through with 
this long gruelling application. 

The surprising truth is that we 
can all learn French, Italian or any 
language we gre as easily as we 
learnt English, providing we set 
about it in the same way as we 
learnt from our mothers. 

Remember how we did it. First of 
all we didn’t understand a word. We 
just listened to the sounds and 
intonations. Then we began to 
associate the sounds with the people 
and objects we saw. By hearing the 
words repeated again and again we 
absorbed them without effort. It 
was all very natural and worked 
perfectly. 


How to 
cultivate 


your sift for 
languages 


The way to double the enjoyment 
of holidays abroad 


There is a method of learning 
foreign languages that works in just 
the same way. For the repetition 
you have gramophone records made 
by tip-top speakers and teachers of 
the language. All you do if you want 
to learn French, for instance, is to 
listen to the records while you follow 
what is said in the illustrated book. 
First the voice speaks very slowly 
and simply but always only in 
French. Then as you make progress 
it speeds up gradually until you can 
follow the language at real conver- 
sational speed. 

All the time you are hearing and 
gaining for yourself the real French 
accent and rhythm that no textbook 
can ever teach you. You are learning 
the real living language of boule- 
vard, café and market place. 

The Linguaphone method, as it is 
called, has opened the fascinating 
world of languages to thousands of 
people who could never hope to 
learn in the old-fashioned way. 
Their schooldays are over and they 
have neither the time nor the habit 
of study to attend classes. But 
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everybody can find the odd 15 
minutes a day to keep an appoint- 
ment at home with Linguaphone— 
businessmen, doctors, typists, young 
and old alike. 

What are the main reasons why 
people want to learn a language? 
The Institute’s files show an amaz- 
ing variety of reasons, ranging from 
those who want to improve their 
opportunities in business to those 
who wish to follow French films and 
programmes on the wireless. 

But most people today want a 
foreign language so that they can 
get full enjoyment from their holi- 
days abroad. They want to be able 
to go freely wherever they please, 
explore interesting places off the 
beaten track, do their own shopping 
and get better service in the hotels. 
Every year thousands of people plan 
their holidays well ahead and decide 
to learn the languages before they 
go, by a few months pleasant listen- 
ing. 

Many families listen and learn 
together and enjoy it tremendously. 


The children, for instance, find it so trial 


easy and interesting and such a help 
in their language learning at school 
that they soon find themselves near 
the top of the class in the language. 

The advantage of an Irish Course 
for schoolchildren and _ students 
studying for examinations does not 
need stressing. 


Advertisement 


Although Linguaphone offers a 
short cut, it cuts nothing out. 
Tuition is thorough and covers read- 
ing, writing and a full understanding 
of grammar. Over 11,000 schools 
and colleges use it. Diplomats, busi- 
nessmen, professional linguists find 
it the ideal way to gain ready com- 
mand of foreign languages. The suc- 
cess of the method is mirrored in the 
success of the Linguaphone Institute 
which today has branches in 32 
countries, has the co-operation of 
over 200 expert professors and has 
taught languages to over a million 


people. 


Anyone can make this test 


The Linguaphone Institute is so 
certain of the value of its language 
courses that it makes an unusual 
free offer. Send to-day to the address 
below for a free 26-page booklet 
giving full information of the 
Linguaphone method. It explains 
how you can have, on application, a 
complete course in any language in 
your own home, for a week’s free 


There are courses in 31 languages 
including Irish, French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Russian, Dutch, 
Polish, Swedish, Norwegian, Portu- 
guese, Finnish, English, Afrikaans, 
Czech, Esperanto, Persian, Chinese, 
Hindustani, Arabic (Egyptian), 
Modern Hebrew and Modern Greek. 


Service, Examinations, Children’s 


TO: THE LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE (DEPARTMENT 0.E.D.) 

8 Jervis Street, Dublin. Teleph: 

Please send me (post free) your 26-page book about Linguaphone. I am specially interested 

. in strike out whatever does not apply): Foreign Travel, Business, Literature, Science, Consular 
PB tody. (I have/have not a gramophone). 
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A WONDERFUL 
FAMILY wound 


his Christmas 


GIVE THE 


it's the tatest, toveliest Remington 
portable with every modern feature 
+ « & gift to delight the tamily 
—and especially the school-going 
sons and daughters. SEE YOUR 
REMINGTON DEALER. He will be 
glad to show you the exciting new 
Quiet-riter and to explain how easy 
it is for you to own one with 
Remington's attractive H.P. terms. 
Cash price only £32.10.0 or Letter- 
titer (without tab) £30.10.0d. 


THE REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. LTD. 
29/30 PARLIAMENT STREET, DUBLIN, 


FRIENDS OVERSEAS 


There is no better way of 
bringing to Priest, Brother or 
Sister living abroad the thought 
and climate of Catholic Ireland 
than the gift of a year’s sub- 
scription to The Furrow.* 


An Irish missionary in the 
British Cameroons writes : 

Many thanks for sending ** The 
Furrow "’ out so regularly. | always 
look forward with keen interest to 
its arrival. It has provided me with 
many an hour of interesting and 
refreshing reading. As you know, 
reading is always very welcome 
and acceptable out here. ‘‘ The 
Furrow ’’ keeps me up to date with 
events and happenings at home 
and so fills a gap in our lives. 


A Priest in Hong Kong writes : 

Will you please continue sending 
me The Furrow."’ May take the 
opportunity of thanking you for 
the really splendid periodical you 
are producing. 


From Sister M—— in Rome: 

Recently overheard in our Com- 
munity Room: ‘‘‘The Furrow”’ 
gets better each number.’ Per- 
sonally | thought the Church Archi- 
tecture one splendid. 


Annual Subscription —— 


Ireland and Britain 
United States 
Elsewhere 


Write : The Secretary, The “ Furrow,”’ 
St. Maynooth, 


*Monthly. There is a gift card to carry your 
greetings. 
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Our Postbag 


Cost or Livinc :—The cost of keeping the bones 
from rattling seems to be a worry in most countries 
just now. Prosperity makes everything more 
expensive and we are poor with salaries that 
would have afforded plush and velvet a few 
years ago. Far-off hills being greener, we tend 
to imagine that other countries offer advantage 
not available at home. Pat Murphy, driving 
tractor for five or six pounds a week, sighs for 
the fabulous salary of a New York policeman; 
the New York policeman sighs at the price of 
a steak and thinks how fortunate Pat Murphy 
is, ead digesting the juiciest st in the 
wor 

It’s so hard, really, to arrive at a reasonable 
comparison between one country and another, 
Dr. G. J. Miller of 81 Glenco Street, Sutherland, 
New South Wales, who is doing some research 
on this question, has addressed a number of 
queries to us and pene the answers we have 
sent him will be of general interest. 

Here, for example, are the current prices for 
some essential items of food in Ireland: tea, 
6 - per lb.; sugar, 7d. per lb.; bread, 6d. per 
Ib.; butter, 3/9 per Ib. ; beef, mutton and pork, 
around 4/- per lb.; milk, 6d. per pint. A large 
house, suitable for a professional man with a 
family, can be bought in Dublin at from £3,000 
to £4,000. Renting a fairly large house works 
out around {200 per annum. This doesn’t 
help our living in Ireland to finc out 
how he stands but it gives the reader abroad a 
picture to work on. 


Hancep Or BEHEADED ?—As soon as he had read 
the item, “Hanged Robert Emmet For Five 
Shillings,” in a recent issue, Mr. Patrick J. 
Sweeney, 119 East Third Street, Cincinnati 
Ohio, wrote to us to say he had always understood 
that the patriot was beheaded. 

This set us thinking deeply, but as we have 
good reason to distrust our memory and the ri 
reference books were not immediately available, 
we consulted a knowledgeable friend. He’s the 
sort of genius who can prove that the flighty 
Devorgilla anticipated the H-line or that Brian 
Boru's self-control was such that he never even 
said “‘D—n"’ when he hit his thumb with a 
hammer. 

Well, according to our friend both versions are 
correct, but incomplete. Judge Norbury sent 
Emmet to be hanged by the neck until he was 
dead. When this process of the law had been 
carried out, the victim—in accordance with the 
barbarous custom of the time—was then beheaded. 

Incidentally, our correspondent should be 
pleased by the new facts brought to light in this 
concerning Emmet’s sweetheart, 

urran. 


Oh—we had almost forgotten. We were 
browsing through a battered copy of Washington 
Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch-Book ” recently and our 
eyebrows arched when we noted that the eighth 
essay, ‘The Broken Heart,” deals with the 
Curran-Emmet romance. 

Remember, this book was first published in 
1820, and Emmet was executed in 1803. It just 
g0es to show how soon this frustrated love affair 
ending, struck the imagination of 


Have You Read 
These Books ? 


The Big Windows, by Peadar O Donnell. 
This novel is a penetrating study of 
human relationship in a Donegal 
glen. The author has lost none of 
his fine craftsmanship, and _ this 
work will rank among his best. 
(Jonathan Cape, 12/6). 


Catalogue Of Irish Manuscripts in the 
British Museum. is exhaustive 
catalogue in three volumes will be a 
revelation to those unacquainted 
with the quantity and range of 
Irish manuscripts stored in this 
Museum. (The British Museum. 
Vols. 1 and 2, £2 each. Vol. 3, 
£3 35. 0d.). 


Frontiers of Astronomy, by Fred Hoyle. 
The author, who is both an 
astronomer and a popular writer, 
gives a vivid picture of the universe 
as it has been built up in recent years 
by leading astronomers and atomic 
physicists. (Heinemann, 25/-). 


The Science of Hypnotism, by Dr. 
Alexander Cannon. The author deals 
with hypnotism’s place in science, 
psychotherapy and the treatment of 
the insane. ‘There is an excellent 
chapter on colour-therapy. (Rider 
and Co. 9/6). 


Heart In Our Work, edited by 
Francis L. Filas, S.J. 24 well- 
known contributors write on the 
various aspects of the priest's 
spiritual life. | Nuns, seminarians 
and laymen will also find these 
“ thoughts for a priestly apostolate ”’ 
helpful. (Browne and Nolan, 
Dublin. 15/-). 


The Petrov Story, by Dr. Michael 
Bialoguski. The thrilling inside 
story of how Vladimir Petrov, the 
efficient head of Russia’s secret 

lice in Australia, was gradually 
ae the author, an Australian 
secret agent—to desert his post and 
seek refuge in Australia. (William 
Heinemann. 18/-—). 


“The monthly treat that’s hard to beat!” 


THE CATHOLIC GEM 


FOURPENCE MONTHLY | 
The POPULAR Magazine for Schoolgirls & *boys 


ACH month this attractively-produced periodical for the 

g to 1§-year-olds is packed with entertaining articles, puzzles 

pa — stories, has competitions, pen-friends circle and the GEM 
B 


@ “ Every a and schoolboy should have a 
brightly -admirable. . .charming.. . Catholic. 


@ Makes a nice balance the and trivial 
schoolboy’s and schoolgirl’s paper and the more devotional 
children’s publication.” —ZJrish Press. 


@ “ The tone is soundly Catholic.” —Standard. 


JOHN S. BURNS & SONS 


195 BuccLeucH Street, Giascow, C.3. 


Ubtanable from booksellers, newsagents or direct from the publishers 


5/6 PER ANNUM | 


BOOKS ! BOOKS ! BOOKS ! 


An Gum 


has published almost 1,200 volumes on a wide variety of 
subjects. 


Annuals for children. 


We suggest you visit our Bookshop. You will be surprised 
to see the number of interesting books in Irish which you 
probably never knew existed. 


FOILSEACHAIN RIALTAIS 


G.P.O. ARCADE, DUBLIN 


Fiction, Biography, Travel, Drama, Poetry, Religion, 
History, Music etc. Text-books and Reference Books 
for teachers and students Fairy Tales and Illustrated 
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IN SKYLINE 


the slim-to-round 
line of Autumn. { 
The gracefully, lazily 


adaptable line of Skyline 

courts high and low. 

Heels as high as 3” and as low as 
14”, since Skyline use the roomy, 
rounded shallow 

shell to give perfect 


The fashion shoes in the 4-choice widths 


CLARKS, IRELAND LTD., DUNDALK 


j 
fashion-fit. ff : 
4 
‘ 
| CONTOUR LOW 69/6 
Black suede, ambergiow i 
aniline calf. cherry red 
calf. 
‘Your length-size of Skyline 
is made in several widths. 
{ Clarks Fashion Footgauge 
| by chooses your fit by measuring your . 
| Clarks foot for length, width and girth. 
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| 
: 
| 
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UTSTANDING quality and value have made 
‘ Ovaitine’ the world’s most popular food 
! beverage—it stands in a class by itself. 


@ ‘ Ovaltine ’ differs from other food beverages 
i in its scientific composition and in the propor- 
tions of its constituents. Immediately soluble 
and easily assimilable, ‘ Ovaltine’ provides 
instant food energy. 
@ The ‘ Ovaltine ’ Farms, originally established 
| to control the quality of the malt, milk and 
eggs used, are still the guide in purchasing 
supplies. 
@ Only world-wide demand and exceptional 
manufacturing resources make Ovaltine’ 
: quality possible at such a low price. 
There is every reason why you should make 
delicious ‘ Ovaltine’ your regular daytime and 
a bedtime beverage. Try a cup today—and note the 
difference. 


In three sizes : lb, 1/8 ; 41b. 2/9 1 b4/o. 
OVALTINE 
i 


The World's most popular Food Beverage 


OVALTINE ‘These delightful biscuits are crisp and delicious with a really 
distinctive flavour. Made from the finest ingredients, they 


BISCUITS come to you in sealed airtight packets to retain their oven- 


fresness. ‘Ovaltine’ Biscuits are ideal for all occasions. 
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